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POETRY. 
A LOST CHORD. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 
I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 
But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 
It flooded the crimson twilight, 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm; 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 
It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 
It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 
And trembled away into silence 
Asif it were loth to cease. 
I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 
That came from the soul of the organ 
And entered into mine. 
It may be that Death's bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again, 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 
—Exchange. 


~ WAR AND WOMEN. 

















The New York Zimes had lately an ad- 
mirable article on the influence of war on 
women and of women upon war. It points 
out how apt we are to think of war’s calam- 
ities without reference to these, its greatest 
victims. It says: 

We are too much inclined, whatever our 
race, to look upon war from the purely 
masculine side. Unless we be unusually 
sympathetic, we very seldom consider cam- 
paigns and battles as they bear upon wo- 
men, who, having little if anything to do 
with making modern contests, are invaria- 
bly the greatest sufferers therefrom. It is 
a bitter irony that they should be compelled 
to endure agonies of uncertainty, ages of 
anxiety in hours, hopes that torture with 
disappointment, and bereavements that are 
worse than death, from causes which they 
would make almost any sacrifice to remove. 

It then reverts to scenes once sadly famil- 
iar, and makes assertions which thousands 
of hearts can verify, by the recollections of 
ten years ago: 

What comparison is there between the 
doers in the field and the sufferers at home? 
What man, capable of sympathy, is there 
who would not rather charge any battery, 
or lead any forlorn hope, than be one of the 
wretched women, hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, enduring every horror which 
alarmed imagination can paint? Those 
who have seen military service know how 
much worse the rear of battle appears than 
the front; how much more painful and 
ghastly is the field after the fight than while 
the fight is going on; how much more terri- 
ble it seems to be coming up to the battle 
than to be in the battle’s midst. With such 
knowledge it ought not to be difficult for 
them, or indeed for any one, to conceive 
what women, bound by the closest ties of 
blood and affection to the soldiers, must 
inevitably endure in the circumstances in 
which they are fixed. 

It then goes on to point out most wisely 
the bearing of all this on Woman Suffrage. 

It has been urged against women, some- 
times, that they are incapable of bearing 
arms, of performing military duty in the 
field. There have been many exceptions 
to this rule, which no doubt, however, holds 
gy good. If this incapacity be a 
ault, it is certainly a good fault, one to 





which progress and humanity should be 
lenient. It might be said in Woman’s favor 
that, should she have the arrangement of 
affairs, wars would be far less frequent, if 
they did not cease altogether. She is not 
so strong, physically, nor so fierce as her 
brother man, but she is undeniably more 
moral and more civilized; and where high 
morality and civilization are, war, often as 
it may happen, is always an anachronism. 
In any strict gynocracy—should there ever 
be such a thing—the question of women 
bearing arms will not be discussed, for war 
will be ranked, as in most cases it deserves 
to be, asa relic of barbarism. The days 
of trial by battle on a grand scale would 
assuredly be numbered, if statesmen and 
leaders who declare war, and soldiers who 
conduct it, were capable of feeling for any 
length of time the distress of mind, the 
agony of heart, the torture of soul, which 
every battle, all over the civilized world, 
naturally and necessarily brings to women. 
To them men owe much more than they 
ever think or concede; and if men were 
more in the habit of looking through wo- 
men’s eyes, before they imperil women’s 
happiness in military ventures for no good 
or wise end, they might give themselves 
such wholesome pause as would turn the 
almost equally balanced scales on the side 
of beloved and blessed peace. 

It is idle to say that the modern discus 
sions as to Woman’s rightful position are 
bearing no fruit, when an influential jour- 
nal begins to take an atticude like this. 
What is here put so ably has long been fa- 
miliar truth among the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage. It has always been claimed 
that this reform implied an advance in so- 
cial progress, the substitution of a higher 
type of civilization for alower. Ina bar- 
barous or half-civilized. period, the great 
object of human government is to carry on 
war, and women being obviously less well 
fitted for this, were naturally excluded from 
share in the government. As civilization 
advances, it becomes one great object of 
human government to avert war; and just 
in proportion as this object comes upper- 
most, women are eminently needed in the 
government. The old qualifications for a 
Highland leader, for instance, were, accord- 
ing to Scott’s song: 


“Fleet foot on the correi 
Sage counsel in cumber 
Red hand in the foray.” 


The ‘‘correi” was the mountain-side, the 
“cumber” the war-council, and the red- 
handed foray was the life of those times. 
Even amidst all these, Helen McGregor held 
her own; but in a modern time, when the 
object is to make foray and war-council 
things of the past, what so reasonable as 
that women should share the deliberations? 
All international law, all efforts at arbitra- 
tion, have this one object, to substitute for 
the ancient problem, Low to fight? the mod - 
ern problem, Jiow not to fight? and for this 
no better method can be devised than to 
give a share of the legislation to women. 
Many a modern negotiation might well take 
for its pattern that peace between Francis I. 
and Charles V., in 1529, called ‘“‘La Paix 
des Dames,” because after men had in vain 
tried to find a basis of harmony, peace was 
at last negotiated by two women, Louise of 
Savoy and Margaret of Austria. 

Kinglake says, in his history of the Cri- 
mean War, that it is essential that every 
great general should have a positive love of 
fighting. There are always, he says, near- 
ly or quite as many reasons for avoiding 
battle, on any particular occasion, as for en- 
gaging in battle; and unless the command- 
ing general has just enough natural pugnac- 
ity to throw into the scale and turn it, the 
probability is that there never would be any 
battle fought at all. Thuseasily would war 
be averted, he seems to think, by slightly 
depleting generals of their pugnacity; and 
if this is needed, it is a plain case for the in- 
tervention of Woman. . w. &, 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL REPORT. 


The address of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
President of the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the first morning ses- 
sion of its recent Annual Meeting, was as 
follows: 

Frienps:—In calling together this our 
Annual Convention, our purpose has been, 
as heretofore, to endeavor to convince by 
our arguments, all who may be drawn hither 
still unconverted, that the right of self- 
government is inherent in women as in men, 
and that the true safety and welfare of the 
State and the Nation, demands the speedy 
recognition of this right. 

Also we know that there are in this State, 
many men and women who have never co- 
operated with us, who yet believe that wo- 
men ought to participate in governmental 
affairs. These we hope to persuade that, 
like us, their duty is to put shoulder to the 
wheel, and never to rest until the goal is 
won. To show to those many what the few 
have tried to do during the past year, I pro- 
pose to tell you in a few words of our pro- 
ceedings. 

After our annua! meeting last year, we 
held, through the season, a public meeting, 
on the first Thursday in every month. At 








these meetings our principles and aims were 
discussed; the proceedings sometimes being 
varied by the reading of papers on different 
subjects which have a bearing on the condi- 
tion and rights of women. These were 
usually accompanied by a social tea, and 
were well attended. We believe that these 
meetings have steadily increased and 
strengthened our hold upon the public mind. 

Soon after the opening of the January 
session, we presented to the Legislature the 
following 

MEMORIAL. 

The Executive Committee of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, respectfully ask the serious 
attention of your honorable body to the following con- 
siderations, viz; 

Ist. The women of this State are not endowed with 
equal rights to property with men; witness the great 
inequality in our laws between husbands and wives, 
in regard to the ownership of property during life, 
and its distribution after death. While the wife 
keeps the house, bears the burdens and performs the 
duties of maternity, leaving the husband free to go 
out where the world opens to him its avenues to wealth, 
all the property, thus accumulated, is legally his; and 
if he dies intestate leaving children, of this property, 
as well as of all he may have acquired before marriage 
or received by inheritance, enly one-third of the per- 
sonal, and the income of one-third of the real estate, 
during her life, are hers. If she dies first, all the 
aforesaid property is his, of course; and, if she dies 
intestate, of any property she may have earned before 
marriage or received by inheritance, all the personal 
estate goes to the husband; and, of the whole real es- 
tate, he is the “‘tenant by courtesy,”’ during his nat- 
ural life. 

2d. Women have not the same right to their chil- 
dren that men have. Witness the law which says: 
“Every person authorized by law to make a will, ex- 
cept married women, shall have aright to ap voint by 
his will, aguardian or guardians, for his children dur- 
ing their minority.” : 

b The women of this State, while taxed for the 
support of the government, have no control over the 
distribution of the money thus collected. Witness 
the proposed appropriation of ten thousand ($10,000) 
dollars for the Centennial celebration, a part of which 
must accrue from the taxation of women, the denial to 
whom of the rights of citizenship forces upon us the 
duty of making a special protest against this appro- 

yriation, Why should women be compelled to cele- 
yrate the triumph of Republican principles, in a gov- 
ernment in which Loe | are wholly unrepresented * 

4th. The women of this State are held amenable to 
laws they have no voice in making, and, wien accused 
of crime, or when contesting their claims to property, 
are denied a trial by a jury of their peers. 

5th. Women are the only class of intelligent native 
born citizens of the State, outside of prisons, poor- 
houses, and the Narragansett tribe of Indians, who 
are deprived of the rights of citizenship. Against all 
these disabilities we enter our solemn protest, declar- 
ing them unjust and oppressive to women, and in di- 
rect violation of the principles underlying the govern- 
ment. 

We see no way out of these difficulties, except 
through granting tothe women of the State, the same 
right of self-government which our forefathers estab- 
lished for themselves and their male posterity; and 
which their sons now hold asa right, sacred and in- 
alienable. 

Weclaim that the women of the State have as vital 
an interest in good government as have the men of 
the State; and also, that they are as well qualified to 
aid in the framing and administering of the laws, as 
are the men; and better qualified than are the uned- 
ucated foreigners who flock.to our shores, to become 
electors and office holders, tmder our system of self- 
government exclusively for men. 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your honorable 
body, to do honor to the principles of your fathers, 
by taking the necessary stepsin this Centennial Year, 
so to amend the constitution and laws of Rhode 
Island as to give to women the elective franchise, on 
the same terms and conditions as it is held by men. 

Signed by Elizabeth B. Chace, President; Sarah E. H. 
Doyle, Chairman of Ex.Committee, and eleven others. 

This memorial, much to our regret, was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, a body 
not often representing the progressive ele- 
ment of the age. They gave us a hearing, 
at which three Providence lawyers defended 
our cause in an able manner; one of them 
especially showing the injustice of these 
laws,as illustrated by several examples where 
their working had been most cruel. They 
urged the enfranchisement of women as the 
remedy for this injustice. Miss Anna C. 
Garlin followed in an eloquent appeal in be- 
half of the young womanhood of the State, 
denied the advantages of a higher education 
and the stimulus of anticipated citizenship. 

Although we seem to make little progress, 
from year to year, in the direction of the 
legislative mind itself, yet we do, in this 
way, reach an audience which does not 
come to Burgess Building, and which is not 
numerously represented in a meeting like 
this. From year to year, even in our legis- 
lative halls, the sneers grow fewer, the act- 
ual opposition becomes weaker, and more 
of our law-makers declare, that, when the 
majority of the women of the State ask for 
the ballot, they are ready to grantit. The 
Judiciary Committee last winter made no 
report on our memorial; I verily believe, 
because, not being ready to recommend its 
approval, they were unwilling to repeat the 
insult of advising that we have leave to with- 
draw. So our memorial lies over. 

The vexed question of the Advisory 
Board of women visitors to the Penal and 
Correctional Institutions of the State, we 
hope to see settled next winter, by a pro- 
vision for the appointment of women, with 
equal power with men, on all the boards of 
direction of these institutions. 

This autumn, we have secured the services 
of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, as our agent, 
who, during the past month, has labored 
very efticiently in the northern part of the 
State. We hope to employ her until every 
town and village has been thoroughly can- 
vassed. But, for this and all our work, in- 
cluding the holding of this Convention, we 
need a large accumulation of funds. We 
urge upon all persons in this audience, who 
have any interest in this question, the im- 
portance of coming forward liberally to our 
aid. It is as much your cause as ours. 

Our Finance Committee will go through 
the hall this morning, with the names of 
those persons who are enrolled as members 
of this association, from whom is due at this 
time the annual fee of one dollar. Also, 
this Committee will solicit the names of 
those persons who have not yet given them 
with the one-dollar admittance fee. Also, 
all persons will be given an opportunity to 
subscribe larger amounts, to be paid during 
the year. All money thus collected here, 
we assure you shall be conscientiously used 





for securing to the women of Rhode Island 
the right of self-government, and freedom 
from the tyranny of taxation without repre- 
sentation. All women who are weary of 
being ranked with idiots, paupers, and 
criminals, and all men who do not wish 
their wives, mothers and daughters to re- 
main in this position, are urged to give the 
help necessary for their emancipation. 
+e 


A MARRIED WOMAN'S CLOTHING. 


The following is the literal text of the 
decision referred to, week before last, 
whereby a Massachusetts court denies to a 
married woman the ownership of her own 
clothing. 

BRIDGET HAWKINS 8 PROVIDENCE AND 

WORCESTER RAILROBD CO. 


“Personal apparel furnished by a hus- 
band to his wife, or purchased by his wife, 
with the consent of her husband, with 
money given her by him from a fund 
formed by their joint earnings, remains the 
property of the husband, and the wife can- 
not maintain an action against a carrier for 
the loss thereof.” 

“The statutes which from time to time 
have been enacted in this Commonwealth, 
for the purpose of enlarging the rights and 
privileges of married women, have not in 
terms made any specific regulations in re- 
gard to the ownership of their wearlng ap- 
parel. Except in cases where the wife her- 
self purchases it with her own separate 
money or earnings, that matter remains ex- 
actly as it stood at common law. At com- 
mon law, the husband is bound to maintain 
the wife, and to provide her with suitable 
clothing appropriate to their degree and his 
own circumstances and social position. If 
the articles of clothing and personal orna- 
ment appropriate for her are purchased with 
his money or upon his credit, the fact that 
they are selected and purchased by her, and 
are intended for her personal and exclusive 
use does not render them any the less his 
property. In this respect, the clothing of 
the wife comes under the same general rule 
as the clothing of the minor children in the 
same family. The provision of the General 
Statutes, c. 96, S. 4, that “The articles of 
apparel and ornament of the widow and 
minor children of a deceased person shall 
belong to them respectively,” furnishes a 
strong implication that, without such a pro- 
vision, they would constitute a part of the 
assets of the deceased person’s estate, and 
would be liable as such to be sold for the 
payment of his debts. It was to prevent 
the distress and inconvenience in this re- 
spect, which would result from the com- 
mon law rule as to such property, that this 
statute regulation was found to be neces- 
sary. The provision of the General Stat- 
utes, c. 133, 8. 32, among the “‘articles of 
the debtor,” exempt from attachment for 
his debts includes the ‘necessary wearing 
apparel of himself and of his wife and chil- 
dren;” a provision which would be wholly 
unnecessary if these articles were not his 
property.” 

“The property sued for in this action 
consists mainly of the plaintiff's personal 
clothing; and if it had been purchased by 
her with her own money, that is to say, with 
money which was literally her own, and be- 
longed to herself separately and exclusive- 
ly, the action in her name might well be 
maintained. But we find nothing in the 
facts reported to support that view of the 
case. On the contrary, we find that the re- 
lation in which she and her husband stood 
to each other, was exactly the ordinary re- 
iation of husband and wife as it stood at 
common law, unaffected by any of the re- 
cent legislation upon that subject. It does 
not appear that she had any separate prop- 
erty of her own, or that she was following 
any trade or business of her own requiring 
a certificate to be filed in pursuance of the 
Statute of 1862, c. 198. She and her hus- 
dren worked in the same mill, and under 
the Statute of 1874, c. 184, S. 1, the 
work and labor of a,married woman shall 
be presumed to be on her separate account. 
Under that statute, therefore, she could have 
kept her earnings separate, if she saw fit to 
do so. But this is a privilege which she 
might waive, and her allowing them to be 
mingled with those of her husband would 
be prima facie evidence that she had done 
so. Kelly, v. Drew 12, Allen, 107. The 
meney with which she purchased the cloth- 
ing described in the declaration appears 
from the bill of exceptions to have been 
given to her by her husband from a fund 
made up of her and his earnings. We see 
no ground on which we can say that this 
joint fund, or any part of it, was her sepa- 
rate property. She was the custodian, but 
did not thereby become exclusively the 
owner of it. And, as we must assume that 
this fund was used in paying the necessary 
expenses of the family, the presumption re- 
ferred to in the statute last quoted is effect- 
ually rebutted. The husband was legally 
responsible for these expenses, and the fund 
was his property. The case does not resem- 
ble, as it issuggested by the plaintiff's coun- 
sel, the case of a wilful confusion of goods, 
The money given to her from that fund 
was her husband’s money and not her's, in- 
trusted to her as his agent, and, in pur- 
suance of his legal obligation to support 
and clothe her, to be used in payment of ar- 
ticles which he was bound to supply, and 
which might properly be charged to him. 
There can be no valid gift of money or 
property by the husband to the wife. Gen- 
eral Statutes, c. 108, S. 10. Thomson o. 
O'Sullivan, 6; Allen, 303; Baxter v. Knowles, 
12; Allen, 114. It would remain his prop- 
erty notwithstanding such gift. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


GEORGE Etior has thus far received 
$5000 from the Harpers for ‘‘Daniel Deron- 
da.” 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe and her family have 
gone from Hartford to their winter home at 
Mandarin, Florida. 





Sopute May, the charming writer for lit- 
tle people, is providing another series of lit- 
tle tales entitled the ‘‘Flaxie Frizzle” 
Stories. 

Miss MARY ANDERSON, the eighteen year 
old Californian who aspires to play tragedy 
parts, is going upon the stage simply because 
she likes it, and not because she is poor. 

SusaAN FLETCHER SMITH, an American 
lady, has bequeathed her body for dissec- 
tion to the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, only asking that women students shall 
have the preference. 

Miss Kate Frevp has been singing, with 
marked success, at the Westminster aquari- 
um, London. She gave Spanish songs, and 
delighted her hearers by her humor, dash, 
and delicacy of execution. 

Miss Harriet A. DELAND, late of Salem, 
left by her will $2500 to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, which sum the executor of her estate 
has in readiness for payment. 

Mrs. INGELow, the mother of Jean Inge- 
low, died on the 10th ult., at her residence in 
London, in her seventy-eighth year. Her 
name, too, was Jean, and she was the wid- 
ow of William Ingelow, Esq., formerly of 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Miss Mary FLercuer, to whom Burling- 
ton, Vt., has already great cause for grati- 
tude, has just given $150,000 to found a 
public hospital, bearing her name, in that 
city, —$50,000 for buildings, and $100,000 
for a permanent endowment. 

ANNA DICKINSON had large audiences and 
warm applause in St. Louis. Nevertheless 
the newspaper men think she has not learn- 
ed to act and ‘‘must feel the spell of self-an- 
nihilation on the stage” before she can ‘‘pro- 
duce legitimate dramatic effects.” 

Mrs. PAMELIA Brown, wife of General 
Jacob Brown, the victor with Scott at Lun- 
dy’s Lane in the war of 1812, is still living. 
She is now ninety-eight years of age, and re- 
sides with her daughter, Mrs. Evarts, at 
Rye, twenty-six miles from New York. 

Miss ELLEN L. FLETCHER has engaged in 
business as a watchmaker and jeweller, in 
Charlestown, N. H. Having learned her 
trade by a three years appenticeship, she has 
pursued it successfully for the past five 
years, doing the mechanical work with her 
own skilled hands. 


Mrs. Pouk, the widow of the ex-Presi- 
dent, says a correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Times, now lives in Nashville, and 
takes lively interest in affairs of state. Her 
husband’s tomb is laid in the lawn in front 
of her house. Itis asolid block of gray 
stone, under a flat entablature of the same 
stone, raised above by four stone pillars. 


MLLE. DELESCLUZE, the sister of the cel- 
ebrated Communist, was followed to her 
grave the other day by a crowd of Republi- 
cans, Her last written words were these: 
‘Feeling death approaching, I desire to be 
interred in the pauper burial-ground, like 
my beloved brother. My funeral shall be 
as simple as possible, and shall be unaccom- 
panied by any religious ceremony.” 


Miss Boye, of Pheenixville, Chester Co., 
Penn., is of the firm of Boyle & Penny- 
packer, dealers in dry goods. They are now 
engaged in a very useful restaurant and 
bakery, and send their bread out through 
the adjoining country in a circuit of many 
miles. Miss Boyle’s bread is so excellent 
that she has almost a monopoly of the trade, 
and can scarcely supply the demand. 


Dr. Mary Kenyon, of Venice Center, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., has achieved success in 
her profession after years of struggle, ,of 
which any one might well be proud. Dis- 
couraged by friends and relatives she per- 
sisted in the study of medicine, obtaining the 
means to graduate by teaching, for which 
she had no special adaptation. Having ob- 
tained her diploma and settled in her native 
town, she has established in two years so 
large a practice in mid-wifery as to rouse 
the jealousy of older physicians. Her suc- 
cess in such cases and alsoin female diseases 
of all kinds, speaks for itself as to her abili- 
ty, and the preference of women to be at- 
tended by a woman. When she commenced 
practice she was ignorant of driving. But 
now she is able to start out on the darkest 
night alone. Her practice has enabled her 
to pay up her debts, buy a horse and car- 
riage, keep a boy to take care of them, and 
go to the Centennial. She is a member of 
the Medical Association at Auburn, N. ¥. 
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LAST DAYS OF THE CENTENNIAL. 


It is never too late to add one’s mite to 
general history, and so much remains un- 
said concerning the great Exposition that 
your readers will pardon me if 1 write afew 
last words concerning its closing scenes and 
the comments of the visitors. 

A large volume could be written on the 
queer speeches made by rustic visitors; and 
none of the many ‘‘Centennial jokes” which 
have been published, are half as good as 
some which we overheard while wondering 
about in search of information; the best of 
these perhaps, concerned the venerable ‘‘Old 
Abe,” the Wisconsin War Eagle, who sat 
on his perch serenely observing the crowd 
about him. Drawing near with a party of 
English friends to gaze on the old veteran 
we had seen in stormier days, we were not a 
little surprised to hear a stout man say at 
our elbow: 

“He is well stuffed aint he?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘the eyes are awful 
natural.” 

‘‘He turns his head,” exclaimed a woman; 
“Jook! he moves it half way round.” 

“Pooh,” responded her companion with a 
touch of masculine scorn, ‘‘of course he 
does, it is all done by machinery; works in- 
side of him, and that there fellow holding 
the rope pulls ’em.” 

“Oh my!” responded the helpmeet as she 
passed on to be instructed further by her 
knowing lord. 

One of the most absurd features of the 
show was the eagerness of youthful visitors 
to jot down hurried notes as they passed by 
various portions of the different buildings. 
Note books and pencils were for sale, and 
evidently the dealers carried on a profitable 
business. These inveterate note-takers lost 
so much precious time in writing which we 
were inclined to spend in looking, that our 
curiosity was aroused as to the value of their 
contents, a curiosity which was satisfied la- 
ter, when a friend found a note-book which 
the owner had doubtless dropped in the 
crowd. It bore neither name or date, but 
page after page read as follows: ‘‘Splen- 
did,” ‘‘beautiful,” “lovely,” ‘‘elegant,” a 
“gem,” &c., &c. What portion ot the Ex- 
position was treated to this deluge of adjec- 
tives we were unable to learn, but decided 
it to be the art gallery, 

Going about with ears as well as eyes 
open, we heard much dissatisfaction ex- 

pressed concerning the ‘‘Sunday Pass’’ sys- 
tem, many denouncing in strong terms the 
mistaken policy of closing the grounds to 
the poor, and opening them to personal 
friends of those in authority. 

On the last Sabbath of the Exposition it 
was well known that at least ten thousand 
passes were given out to persons who had 
influence with those high in authority, while 
foreign visitors and hurried business men 
were excluded because the authorities had 
publicly stated that their regard for Sunday 
would not permit them to open the gates, 
and this statement was believed until found 
to be false. Several residents of Philadel- 
phia assured the writer that their most de- 
lightful hours at the Centennial were passed 
on the ‘Sundays when plebeians were ex- 
cluded.” One public spirited lady of Phila- 
adelphia said: 

“T have had passes offered me again and 
again, but I refused them because I detested 
the pious fraud put upon the people, and I 
have a long story to tell by-and-bye, of this 
pass system.” 

Every true American must rejoice in the 
success of our Exposition, but many will 
regret the pretence of virtue, which closed 
the gates on Sunday to the many, and open- 
ed them to the few; for this, we heard on 
every hand severe comments on the man- 
agement. 

‘‘Women’s Day” was one of the interest- 
ing features of the closing week, being also 
election day. Many concluded that very 
few gentlemen would be present. Not so, 
however. Nosooner was it announced that 
the ladies would give a reception, than all 
masculine eyes and feet were turned in the 
direction of the Woman’s Pavilion. The 
grounds and buildings were filled with ‘legal 
voters,” and many ladies asked in a whis- 
per, ‘‘Where do all these men come from?” 

Although the day was wet and disagreea- 
ble the condition of the weather was soon 
forgotten in the Woman’s department, es- 
pecially on the platform, where an odor of 
summer was created, by an exquisite basket 
of flowers presented by the Boston ladies to 
Mrs. Gillespie. The brilliant circle of wo- 
men who surrounded her and assisted in re- 
ceiving the guests were well worth looking 
upon. 

There we met Mrs. S. C. Hallowell who 
wields a vigorous pen, and has already made 
The New Century win its way to favor and 
respect. The untiring President of the Wo- 
men’s Committee, was genial, witty, and 
sensible in her comments on the success of 
women; Mrs. Richardson, of Lowell, whose 
labors have been arduous in the good work; 
and our own Mrs. Hooper, of Boston always 
foremost, always earnest, and helpful in 
charities or patriotic endeavors, were pres- 
ent. Many more were there whose faces 
are never to be forgotten, but whose names 
have passed from my mind only to be re- 
membered in the history of the time. 

It was a proud day for these women, and 
they deserved to enjoy it. To besure, many 





of us fet that more might have been done, 
that the ‘lords and gentlemen” had, as usu- 
al, given the women only half a chance; 
but any one who has been in the circle of 
workers and who has known the obstacles 
which have been placed in their path, will 
say, that the good done is a permanent good, 
and means still greater, broader, and better 
work, for the women of the present and the 
future. One thing was observable, viz: that 
an American woman never lets the idea of 
duty pass for one moment from sight, even 
in the midst of pleasure. Among the gen- 
tlemen present was a Boston artist, who, 
with others, gave kindly greeting as he pass- 
ed before the platform. 

‘*Who is it?” was the question asked as 
he had passed on. 

‘‘A Boston gentleman,” was the reply. 

‘‘What? a Boston man away from home 
at such an important time as this; tell him 
he should be there to vote.” 

And yet, men tell us that women are not 
interested in politics, that the better class of 
women, like certain men, are sick of all this 
contest and confusion, and detest every po- 
litical question, I can only say that the 
sentiments of those excellent and efficient 
women on the questions of the day contain- 
ed more sound common sense than any 
stump speech I have heard in twelve months, 
and that, in the opinion of the writer, such 
women are worthy of lasting honor wherever 
they are found. Each visitor was present- 
ed with a small book bearing on its outer 
covering these words: 

WOMEN’S DAY. 
International Exhibition. 
Nov. 7, 1876. 

The little brochure was presented as a 
souvenir of the day, and its contents will 
doubtless be looked upon with delight by 
some antiquary, when every member of the 
Centennial Commission has passed on to 
the unknown land. 

Of all the various State houses on the 
grounds that of Massachusetts seemed to 
be most popular; its compactness, home- 
like appearance, and neatness were praised 
by all visitors, while Mrs. Vinton’s little 
restauraunt attracted not only old friends, 
but foreigners. 

The grand display of fireworks by Prof. 
Brock, of London, and Jackson, of Phila- 
delphia, were something for both nations 
to be proud of, but we could not find a vis- 
itor who seemed quite willing to exalt one 
above the other. Crowds were in attend- 
ance, but we are not aware of even a slight 
accident. 

One amusing feature of the evening 
was the home-getting of the vast multi- 
tude. Every imaginable vehicle was pressed 
into service, while many were compelled to 
walk home, some of them a distance of five 
miles. One wagon marked “Butter and 
Cheese” rolled by us with arms and legs 
stretching out in all directions, milk wag- 
ons and dust carts all did duty, and the 
noise of the good-natured crowd kept us 
awake until the small hours, as they passed 
our door on their homeward way. 

The last day of the exhibition was most 
interesting despite the falling rain, and the 
keen disappointment of many who held 
tickets to the seats placed before the Main 
Building. The hmited space in Judges 
Hall would of course accommodate only a 
limited number, and the restless crowd 
hung about the doors hoping to get a glimpse 
of Gen. Grant on the Balcony,and gave utter- 
ance to their disappointment in various ways. 
A rumor spread rapidly, indeed had been 
current all the week, that the President 
would stop the beautiful Corliss engine in 
Machinery Hall, and thither the crowd 
went, going in early for a farewell look, as 
well as to hear the fine voices of Major 
Archer’s colored boys from Richmond, 
Va., who sung every day at twelve, and 
five. We found ourselves surrounded by a 
crowd and utterly unable to move in any 
direction. The rowdy element, largely for- 
eign, we observed, used elbows and feet in 
the most brutal manner, determined to get 
nearer the engine where the President was 
expected to stand. I never before experi- 
enced the degree of rudeness of which men 
are capable. Our gallant defenders and 
protectors (?) pushed, crowded, and swore, 
until women screamed for help and fainted 
from injuries and bad air. The police who 
were stationed on the engine, not daring to 
leave their posts, could only beckon that 
the fainting women should be passed over 
the heads of the crowd and taken upon the 
platform of the Corliss. Exhibitors in 
the immediate vicinity were constantly on 
the alert to protect their valuable exhibits 
of machinery from the reckless mob. 

As the confusion increased, and the rain 
without drove larger numbers within, our 

peril increased, until we were crushed 
against a large bar surrounding one of the 
spaces. A southern gentleman in our party 
observed that the space afforded breathing 
room and he should ask permission for us 
to enter ‘“‘if it were not a Yankee firm who 
always met such overtures with calm, cool 
refusal.” Determined to prove him mis- 
taken in his estimate of Yankee character, 
we extracted with some difficulty from our 
pocket book a little strip of paper on which 
was written the words ‘‘Special correspond- 
ent,” etc., etc. Nosooner did the proprie- 
tor see this, than he opened his gateway and 





admitted our party, to the great disgust of 
the crowd who howled without. 

Once in, it was impossible to get out, and 
Messrs. Hill, Clarke & Co, of Boston, will 
have the pleasure of knowing that they 
not only saved the lives of several persons, 
but convinced a southern gentleman that 
“Boston men were not all cold-blooded.” 

The wise ones knew thata gong near by 
would strike whenever President Grant 
should see fit to press a knob in the Judges 
Hall, and, immediately on its striking, that 
the engineer would stop the engine, and 
thus, virtually close the great International 
Exhibition of 1876. 

At last the strokes came, and the restless 
crowd calmed down.. No sooner did the 
revolutions of the ponderous wheel close, 
than every bell, gong, whistle, horn, and 
created thing capable of making a noise, did 
so; for half an hour the shrieking, deafening 
noise, continued, and showed no signs of 
abatement until Col. Corliss appeared on 
the platform of his much admired monster. 
He was accompanied by Mr. John Wana- 
mekiss, of Phiiadelphia, famous as the su- 
perintendent of the largest Sunday School 
in the world, and also asthe proprietor of 
Wanamekiss’ huge furnishing house. Col. 
Corliss’ presence was the signal for an out- 
burst of applause, and, as the crowd cheered 
him again and again, some of us thought of 
his good deeds, his upright life, his many 
charities and mechanical triumphs, and de- 
cided that a greater man than even the one 
in the Judges Hall, stood on his own monu- 
ment in Machinery Hall, and received, as 
he deserved, the plaudits of the people. 

Thus ended the great Centennial. Long 
before we were released from our agreeable 
captivity, we saw tired exhibitors packing 
up their goods, ‘‘more than glad,” as one 
said, ‘to go home and live in peace and 
quiet once more.’’ Before we left men 
were busy taking up the floor which covered 
the rails, to admit the cars for the removal 
of exhibits. 

We heard on all sides pleasant parting 
words, and fully agreed with a venerable 
exhibitor ‘‘that the Centennial had been 
fruitful in delightful friendships, not only 
here, but on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
Like other efforts it had its failings, but 
who will venture to say that the Exhibition 
of 1876 has not been a positive good to our 
country and the world. Kate TRUE. 

Salem, Mass. 
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A PARABLE. 





Once there was born a man with a great 
genius for painting and sculpture. It was 
not in this world that he was born, but ina 
world very much like this in some respects, 
and very different in others. The world in 
which this great genius was born was gov- 
erned by a beneficent and wise Ruler, who 
had such wisdom, and such power, that he 
decided, before each being was born, for 
what purpose he would best be fitted in life; 
he then put him in the place best suited to 
the work he was to do; and he gave into his 
hands a set of instruments to do the work 
with. 

There was one peculiarity about these in- 
struments: they could never be replaced; 
on this point this great and wise Ruler was 
inexorable. He said to every being who 
was born into his realms: 

‘‘Here is your set of instruments to work 
with; if you take good care of them, they 
will last a lifetime; if you let them get rusty 
or broken, you can perhaps have them 
brightened up a little, or mended; but they 
will never be as good as new, and you can 
never have another set. Now you see how 
important it is that you keep them always 
in good order.” 

This man of whom I speak had a com- 
plete set of all the tools necessary for a 
sculptor’s work, and also a complete set of 
painter’s brushes and colors. He was a 
wonderful man; for he could make very 
beautiful statues, and he could also paint 
very beautiful pictures. He became, while 
he was very young, famous; and everybody 
wanted something that he had carved or 
painted. 

Now I do not know whether it was that 
he did not believe what the good Ruler told 
him about his set of instruments, or wheth- 
er he did not care to keep on working any 
longer; but this is what happened: he grew 
very careless about his brushes, and let his 
tools lie out over night where it was damp. 
He left some of his brushes full of paint 
for weeks, and the paint dried in, so that 
when at last he tried to wash it out, out came 
the bristles by dozens, and the brushes were 
entirely ruined. The dampness of the night 
air rusted the edges of some of his very 
finest tools, and the things which he had to 
use to clean off the rust were so powerful, 
that they ate into the fine metal of the tools, 
and left the edges so uneven that they would 
no longer make fine strokes. 

However, he kept on painting, and mak- 
ing statues, and doing the best he could with 
the imperfect tools he had left. But people 
began to say, ‘‘What is the matter with this 
man’s pictures? and what is the matter with 
his statues? He does not do half as good 
work as he used to?” 

Then he was very angry, and said the peo- 
ple were only envious; that he was the same 
he always had been; and his pictures and 
statues were as good as ever. But he could 





not make anybody else think so. They all 
knew better. 

One day the Ruler sent for him, and said 
to him: 

‘Now you have reached the prime of your 
life; it is time that you should do some 
really great work. I want a grand statue 
made for the gate-way of one of my cities. 
Here is the design. Take it home and study 
it, and see if you can undertake to execute 
it.” 

As soon as the poor sculptor studied the 
design, his heart sank within him; there 
were several parts of it which required the 
finest workmanship of one of his most del- 
icate instruments; that instrument was en- 
tirely ruined by rust; the edge was all eaten 
away in notches. In vain he tried all pos- 
sible devices to bring it again toa fine, sharp 
edge. Nothing could be done with it. The 
most experienced workmen shook their 
heads as soon as they saw it, and said: 

“No, no, sir! it is too late; if you had 
brought it to us at first, we might possibly 
have made it sharp enough for you to use a 
little while with great care; but it is past 
help now.” Then he ran frantically around 
the country, trying to borrow a similar in- 
strument from some one. But one of the 
most remarkable peculiarities about these 
sets of instruments given by the Ruler of 
this world I am speaking of was, that they 
were of no use at all in the hands of any- 
body except the one to whom the Ruler 
had given them. Several of the sculptor’s 
friends were so sorry for him, that they of- 
fered him their instruments in place of his 
own; but he tried in vain to use them. 
They were not fitted to his hand; he could 
not make the kind of stroke he wanted to 
make with them. So he went sadly back 
to the Ruler, and said: 

“Oh, sir, lam most unhappy! I cannot 
execute this beautiful design for your stat- 
But why cannot yon execute it?” said 
the Ruler. 

‘Alas, sir!” replied the unfortunate man, 
“by some sad accident one of my finest 
tools was so rusted that it cannot be restored. 
Without that tool, it is impossible to make 
this statue.” 

Then the Ruler looked very severely at 
him, and said: 

“Oh, Sculptor! accidents very seldom 
happen to the wise and careful. But you 
are also a painter, I believe. Perhaps you 
can paint the picture I wish to have painted 
immediately, for my new palace. Here is 
the drawing of it. Go home and study 
it. This also will be an opportunity 
worthy of your genius.” 

The poor fellow was not much comforted 
by this; for he remembered that he had not 
even looked at his brushes for a long time. 
However, he took the sketch, thanked the 
Ruler, and withdrew. 

It proved to be the same with the sketch 
for the picture, as it had been with the de- 
sign for the statue; it required the finest 
workmanship in parts of it, and the brushes 
which were needed for this had been long 
ago destroyed; only their handles re- 
mained. How did the painter regret his 
folly as he picked up the old defaced handles 
from the floor, and looked at them hope- 
lessly! Again he went to the Ruler, and, 
with still greater embarrassment than be- 
fore, acknowledged that he was unable to 
paint the picture, because he had not the 
proper brushes. This time the Ruler looked 
at him with terrible severity, and spoke 
in a voice of the sternest displeasure: 

‘‘What, then, do you expect to do, sir, for 
the rest of your life, if your instruments 
are in such a condition?” 

“Alas, sir, I do not know!” replied the 
poor man, covered with confusion. 

‘You deserve to starve,” said the Ruler; 
and ordered the servants to show him out 
of the palace. 

After this, matters went from bad to 
worse with the painter; every few days, 
some one of his instruments broke under 
his hand; they had been so poorly taken 
care of, that they did not last half as long 
as they were meant to. His work grew 
poorer and poorer, until he fell so low that 
he was forced to eke out a miserable living 
by painting the walls of the commonest 
houses, and making the coarsest kind of 
water-jars out of clay. Finally his last in- 
strument failed him; he had nothing left to 
work with; and as he had for many years 
done only very coarse and cheap work, and 
had not been able to lay up any money, he 
was driven to beg his food from door to 
door, and finally died of hunger. 

This is the end of the Parable. Next 
comes the Moral. Now, please don’t skip 
all the rest, because it is called ‘‘Moral.” 
It will not be very long. I wish I had 
called my story a Conundrum instead of a 
Parable, and then the moral would have 
been the answer. How that would have 
puzzled you all,—a conundrum so many 
pages long! And I wonder how many of 
you would have guessed the true answer? 
How many of you would have thought 
enough about your own bodies, to have 
seen that they were only sets of instruments 
given to you to work with? The Parable 
is a truer one than you think, at first; but 
the longer you think, the more you will see 
how true it is. Are we not each of us born 
into the world provided with one body, and 
only one, which must last us as long as we 





live in this world? Is it not by means of this 
body that we feel, learn, and accomplish 
everything? Isit not amost wonderful and 
beautiful set of instruments? Can we ever 
replace any one of them? Can we ever have 
any one of them made as good as new, after 
it has once been seriously out of order? 
In one respect the Parable is not a true one, 
for the Parable tells the story of a man 
whose set of instruments was adapted to 
only two uses,—to sculpture and to paint- 
ing. But it would not be easy to count up 
all the things which human beings can do 
by help of these wonderful bodies in which 
they live. Think, for a moment, of all the 
things you do in any one day; all the breath- 
ing, eating, drinking, and running, of all the 
thinking, speaking, feeling, learning, you 
do in any one day. Now if any one of 
the instruments is seriously out of order, 
you cannot do one of these things so well 
as you know how to do it. 

When any one of the instruments is very 
seriously out of order, there is always pain. 
If the pain is severe, you can’t think of any- 
thing else while it lasts; all your other in- 
struments are of no use to you, just because 
of the pain in that one which is out of 
order. If the pain and the disordered con- 
dition last a great while, the instrument is 
so injured that it is never again so strong as 
it was in the beginning. All the doctors 
in the world cannot make it so. Then you 
begin to be what people call an invalid: 
that is, a person who doesn’t have the full 
use of any one part of his body; who is 
never exactly comforta%le himself, and who 
is likely to make everybody about him more 
or less uncomfortable. 

I do not know anything in this world 
half so strange as the way in which people 
neglect their bodies; that is, their set of 
instruments; their one set of instruments 
which they can never replace, and can do 
very little towards mending. When it is 
too late, when the instruments are hopelessly 
out of order, then they do not neglect them 
any longer; then they run about frantically, 
as the poor sculptor did, trying to find some 
one to help him; and this is one of the sad- 
dest sights in the world,—a man or a wo- 
man running from one climate to another 
climate, and from one doctor to another 
doctor, trying to cure or patch up a body 
that is out of order. 

Now, perhaps you will say this is a dis- 
mal and unnecessary sermon to preach to 
young people; they have their fathers and 
mothers to take care of them; they don’t 
take care of themselves. Very true; but 
fathers and mothers cannot be always with 
their children; fathers and mothers cannot 
always make their children remember and 
obey their directions. More than all, it is 
very hard to make children realize that it 1s 
of any great importance that they should 
keep all the laws of health. I know when 
I was a little girl, when people said to me 
you must not do thus and thus, for if you 
do you will take cold, I used to think, 
‘“‘Who cares for a little cold? Supposing I 
do catch one!” and when I was shut up in 
the house for several days with a bad sore 
throat, and suffered horrible pain, I never 
reproached myself. I thought that sore 
throats must come now and then, whether 
or no, and that I must take my turn. But 
now I have learned, that if no law of health 
were ever broken we need never have a 
day’s illness, might grow old in entire free- 
dom from suffering, and gradually fall 
asleep at last, instead of dying terrible 
deaths from disease; and I am all the while 
wishing that I had known it when I was 
young. If I had known it, I'll tell you 
what I would have done: I would have just 
tried the experiment, at any rate, of never 
doing a single thing which could, by any 
possibility, get any one of the instruments 
of my body out of order. I wish I could 
see some boy or girl try it, yet: never to sit 
up late at night; never to have a close, bad 
air in the room; never to sit witn wet feet; 
never to wet them, if it were possible to 
help it; never to go out in the cold weather 
without being properly wrapped up; never 
to go out of a hot room into the cold out- 
door air, without throwing some extra wrap 
on; never to eat or drink an unwholesome 
thing; never to touch tea or coffee, or can- 
dy, or pie-crust; never to let a day pass 
without at least two good hours of exer- 
cise in the open air; never to read a word 
by twilight, or in the cars; never to let the 
sun be shut out of rooms. This is a pretty 
long list of ‘‘nevers,” but ‘‘never” is the 
only word that conquers. ‘Once in a while,” 
is the very watchword of temptation and 
defeat. I do believe that the ‘‘once in a 
while” things have ruined more bodies, and 
more souls, too, than all the other things 
put together. Moreover, the ‘‘never” way 
is easy, and the ‘‘once in a while” way is 
hard. After you have once made up your 
mind ‘‘never” to do a certain thing, that is 
the end of it, if you are a sensible person. 
But if you only say “‘this is a bad habit,” 
or “‘this is a dangerous indulgence, I will 
be a little on my guard, and not do it too 
often,” you have put yourself in the most 
uncomfortable of all positions; the tempta- 
tion will knock at your door twenty times 
a day, and you will have to be fighting the 
same old battles over and over again, aS 
long as you live. This is especially true in 
regard to the matter of which I have been 
speaking to you,—the care of the body. 
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When you have once laid down to yourself 
the laws you mean to keep, the things you 
will always do, and the things you will 
“never” do, then your life arranges itself 
in a system at once; and you are not inter- 
rupted and hindered as the undecided peo- 
ple are, by wondering what is best, or safe, 
or wholesome, or too unwholesome, at dif- 
ferent times. 

Don’t think it would be a sort of slavery 
to give upso much for sake of keeping 
your body in order. It is the only real free- 
dom, though at first it does not look so 
much like freedom as the other way. It is 
the sort of freedom of which some poet 
sung once. I never knew who he was. I 
heard the lines only once, and have forgot- 
ten all except the last three, but I think of 
those every day. He was speaking of the 
true freedom which there is in keeping the 
laws of nature, and he said it was like the 
freedom of the true poet, who— 

‘Always sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 
And finds in them not bonds, but wings.” 

I think the difference between a person 
who has kept all the laws of health, and 
thereby has a good strong sound body, that 
can carry him wherever he wants to go, and 
do whatever he wants to do, and a person 
who has let his body get all out of order so 
that he has to lie in bed half his time and 
suffer, is quite as great a difference as there 
is between a creature with wings and a 
creature without wings! 

Don’t you? 

And this is the end of the Moral. 

—From ‘Bits of Talk,” by H. H. 


oe 


VOCAL TELEGRAPHY. 





For some years past Professor A. Graham 
Bell, Professor of Vocal Physiology in the 
Boston University, has been engaged in the 
invention of apparatus by the use of which 
persons might talk to each other by word of 
mouth over the telegraph wires. His inven- 
tion having reached such a state of perfec- 
tion as to admit of experiments between 
distant points, a trial was made recently 
on the wires along the line of the Eastern 
Railroad. 

Professor Bell conducted the experiment 
in the Boston office, and Mr. Thomas A. 
Watson, assisted by the Eastern Railroad 
operator, officiated at the Salem office, be- 
tween which and Boston—a distance of six- 
teen miles—a conversation was carried on, 
with the most gratifying success. Every 
word uttered in the Boston office was dis- 
tinctly heard in Salem and vice versa. The 
circuit was then made to extend to North 
Conway, N. H.,143 miles from Boston, with 
Salem as a way station, where the messages 
sent to North Conway were taken off the 
wires in passing and distinctly heard. As 
the apparatus used was only intended 
to convey the sounds to Salem, the un- 
expected extent of its utility was ex- 
ceedingly wonderful. A further experi- 
ment was finally tried, as follows: The Bos- 
ton operator talked with the Salem opera- 
tor via Portland—that is, the sound of Pro- 
fessor Bell's voice was conveyed to Port- 
land and thence back as far as Salem, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles. At this distance 
the words could not be distinguished, but 
the sound of talking was heard by Mr. Wat - 
son at Salem faintly, as if of some one 
speaking on the other side of a door. The 
apparatus, as above stated, however, was not 
adapted to conveying the sounds to such a 
great distance, and the experiments made are 
held to be adequate proof that any given dis- 
tanee can be annihilated by the use of pro- 
portionately powerful magnets. The trial 
is, therefore, considered to establish the 
great utility of the invention, and its suc- 
cess undoubtedly marks an era in the h is- 
tory of the telegraph. 

Among those present at the Boston of- 
fice, during the progress of the experi- 
ments were General A. P. Roc«well, Pres- 
ident of the Eastern Railroad, and wife, 
Miss Stearns, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Eustis 
Hubbard.—Boston Globe. 


HUMOROUS. © 


Why is a dog’s tail like the heart of a 
tree?—Because it is farthest from the bark. 


“My dear wife, I wish you would try to 
keep your temper.” ‘‘My dear husband, | 
wish you'd try to get rid of yours.” 

The female pedestrains—to prevent the 
afternoon papers from doing so, let us call 
them ‘‘fast young women” and file a caveat. 


South and Sherlock were once eesti | 
about something, when Sherlock upbraidec 
South for bringing wit into the debate. 
South replied, “Suppose God had | pte 
you any wit, would you not have used it?” 


The death of one of the oldest citizens of 
Brookfield Ct., recalls an incident in her ca- 
reer which happened some fifteen years ago. 
She was going to Stamford to visit a daugh- 
ter, and took her seatin the cars for the 
first and only time in her life. During the 
ride an accident occurred whereby the car 
in which she was seated was thrown down 
an embankment and demolished. Crawling 
out from beneath the debris, she spied a 
man who was held down in a sitting pos- 
ture by his legs being fastened. ‘‘Is this 
Stamford”? she anxiously inquired. The 
man was from Boston. e was in consid- 
erable pain, but he did not lose sight of the 
fact that he was from Boston; so he said: 
‘‘No, this is a catastrophe.” ‘‘Oh!” ejacu- 
lated the old lady, “then I hadn’t oughter 
get off here.” This was so evident as to 
make a reply unnecessary. 











OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 


By H. W. Lonerettow. Superbly illustrated b 
Mary A. Hatiock, Beautifully bound. Clot 
$5; Morocco, $10. 


“For a holiday present, or for a keepsake fora 
friend or sweetheart, this exquisitely beautiful book 
is the exact thing that a refined taste would choose.”’ 
—WN. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


“A gem without a flaw.”"—Congregationaiist. 


SUPERB HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 

Gems of the Gray Collection of Engravings at Har- 
vard University. 

The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists. 


Four sumptuous volumes, each containing 24 choice 
Heliotrope Engravings of Pictures by PHAEL, 
MICHAEL ANGELO, LEONARDO DA VINCI, CORREGGIO, 
TriT1AN, MURILLO, RuBENs, HoGarru, and many re- 
tenes Artists. Elegantly bound. Price of each, 


(= Magnificent Holiday Gifts!_2@ 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CuaRLes DUDLEY WakNER, author of ‘My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” ‘Backlog Studies," etc. 1 vol. 
12mo $2. 

A charming volume, describing what Mr. Warner 
saw, heard and did duringa tour through Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece. Its close ob- 
servation, strong common sense, humanity and de- 
licious humor make it one of the best and most en- 
enjoyable books of travel. 


TALES FROM TWO HEMISPHERES. 


By H. H. Borresen. $1.25. 


‘They are all of uncommon merit, as stories; and 
they have an additional charm in that they are not 
stories of the conventional type. Whenever the 
author touches upon his native land, his descriptions 
are fresh and breathe of the north. The book is one 
of the best collections of short stories which has been 
published for a long time.”"—New Haven Palladium. 


FLOWER AND THORN. 


By T. B. ALpricu. $1.25. 

“During the past five years he has unquestionably 
accomplished his best work both in prose and verse, 
and his reputation—especially in England, where he 
is placed by the highest authorities in the foremost 
rank of American writers—has grown steadily in 
that time. This volume will add vastly to ite propor- 
tions, serving to fix his fame as a t at home and 
abroad as securing as his ‘Marjorie Daw and other 
People’ established his fame asa writer of highly- 
polished and delightfully-humorous prose.”’— Boston 


Courier. 
POEMS OF PLACES. 


Vols. 1-4, ENGLAND AND WALES, $4.00. 

Vol. 5, IRELAND, $1.00. 

Vols. 6-8. SCOTLAND AND SCANDINAVIA, $3.00. 
“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 

by the hand of a poet, garlands of poetic flowers, 

that have grown up around some of the most interest- 

ing localities in the old world. Those who have not 

a library of the poets will find this series a repositor 

of their choicest productions, and all associated wit 

some place of interest..".—New York Observer. 


THAT NEW WORLD, and other poems. By Mrs. 
8. M. B. Piart, author of a ‘A Woman's Poems,” 
and “A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles.” 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.50. 








A New Edition of 
A VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 16mo. $1.50. 


“Here is poetry as delicate and purely poetic as 
ever was given to the world.”—Adantic Monthly. 


“Two exquisite volumes of exquisite verse.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
VEST-POCKET SERIES. 
In and Out of Doors with Charles 
Dickens, ByJames T. Fretps. 50 cents. 


Nature. By R. W. Emerson. 50 cents. 


The parlor Car. By W. D. Howes. 530 
cents. 


SEASHORE AND PRAIRIE. Stories, Sketches and 
Essays, by Mary P. Taacuer. “Little Classic” 
style. $1.00. 

ConTENTs.—Old York; Water-Lilies in Newport; 
The Knox House; A Mountain Adventure; Two 
Brave Women; A Dying Race; The Massacre of the 
Innocents; Passenger Pigeons; One Hundred Years 
Ago; About ee eee Our Literary Club; 
The Misery of it; Up the Mississippi; Prairie Life; 
A Wedding onthe Prairie; Some Little Folks who 
live in the Dark; Quaint Letters from the South; The 
Last Angel of Correggio; Flyaway. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


OSGOOD’S HOLIDAY BOOKSTORE, 
(38°387 Washington St. 
_ Holiday Books and Heliotypes. 1w51 








’ 
The Lady’s Almanac, 
Issued Annually in November. 
An Elegant Gilt-Edged Miniature, in dainty style, 
WITH BEAUTIFUL CHROMO VIGNETTE. 
Retail Price, 50 cents, 
One dozen in Fancy Box. Usual discount to Trade, 
supplied in any quantity. 


PUBLISHED BY 


New England News Company......  ........ Boston. 
American News Company...............- New York. 
New York News Company...............-+ New York. 
Western News Company.............--..- .. Chicago. 
Central News Company. ............. Philadelphia. 
Baltimore News Company...............- Baltimore. 
St. Louis Book and News Company........ St. Louis. 
San Francisco News Company............ California. 





“Like all its predecessors, it is a handsome little 
volume, yee | choice extracts in poetry and 
prose, with blanks for memoranda.”—[{Boston 7’rans- 
cript. 

“Tt is, as always, neat, convenient, and beautiful in 
all its features.”"—[Saturday Gazette. 

“Compact compilation of many useful bits of in- 
formation.”°—[Sunday Herald. 

“Every lady’s work-basket should contain a copy 
of the y’s Almanac. It is just the compilation 
for her use in ready reference.’’—[ Commonwealth. 

“Isa credit to its publisher. Must prove a very 
acceptable Christmas or New Year,s gift to any lady. 
—|Pawtucket Gazette. 

“A valuable little anunal, handsome, witty and wise 
in its reading matter.”—(Salem Register. 

“Continuing the features which have heretofore 

ven it deserved popularity. A neat and attractive 
ittle veiuaee.”"--[Laweenee American. 1w5l 





JUST READY. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 
Gen. G. A. CUSTER. 


EMBRACING HIS BRILLIANT ARMY LIFE 
AND 
His Wonderful exploits in Indian Warfare. 


HE WAS THE BEST PURELY CAVALRY OFFI- 
CER THIS COUNTRY HAS EVER SEEN. 


He Was the Ablest Indian Fighter We Have 
Ever Had. 


His life wasa perfect romance. His name recalls 
nothing but brilliant deeds of daring and romantic 
courage, and all that is noble and charming. 


Every one will Read this Book! It will 
be Elegantly Illustrated! ! 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
GREAT NOVEL 
NOW READY! 


A POINT OF HONOR. 


Itis a most charming story by the author of “ARCHIE 
LoveLL,” “Oveut We TO Visit Her?” “LEAH, & 
Woman or Fasnion,” “STEVEN LAWRENCE YEO- 
MAN,” “THE ORDEAL FoR WIVEs,”’ and other brilliant 
novels. One vol., 12 mo, bound in fancy cloth and 
Sen stamping, price $1.50. Bound with paper covers, 


“Mrs, Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.""—Boston Journal. 


“Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and 
she has few equals of either sex.""—Journal, Chicago. 


“Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and 
ranks among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, and George Eliot.""— Times, St. Louis. 


Novels Recently Published. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


1, Ought We to Visit Her? 8 vo, $1.00 or 1.75 
1 Archie Lovell, “ “ “ 
8. Steven Lawrence Yeoman, ” e “ 
Philip Earnscliffe, sas “ s 
Leah, a Woman of Fashion, * ” os 
Estelle, ‘ 12 mo. $1.00 or 1.50 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


1. Lady Judith, 8vo, $1.00 or 1.75 
2. i! Rochford, * “ a 
3. Dear Lady Disdain, ” si oe 
4. A Fair Saxon, 12mo, $1.00 or 1.50 
5. Paul Massie, sas “ “ 


eos 


Tempest Tossed, by Theo. Tilton, $1.75 
Life on the Plains, by Gen. Geo. A. Custer, 
Illustrated, 2.00 
Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray Street, N. Y. 
Qwhl 


ST. NICHOLAS 


“THE KING OF ALL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 
FOR THE YOUNG ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
ATLANTIC.” —Southampton (England) Observer. 


The third volume of this incomparable Magazine is 
now completed. With its eight hundred royal octavo 
pages, and its six hundred ;illustra‘ions, its splendid 
serial, its shorter stories, poems, and sketches, etc., 
etc., in its beautiful binding of red and gold, it is 
the most splendid gift-bvok for boys and girls ever 
issued from the preas. Price, $4.00; in full gilt, $5, 








“St. NicHo.as is full of the choicest things. The 
ny me is, in all respects, the best of its kind. 
Ve have never yet seen a number that was not sur- 
prisingly good.”"— The Churchman, Hartford, Conn. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1877, 


Which opens with November, 1876, begins 

ASHORT AND VERY ENTERTAINING SERIAL FROM 
THE FRENCH, ‘THE KINGDOM OF THE GREEDY,” A 
Story ADAPTED TO THE THANKSGIVING SEASON. 
Another serial, of absorbing interest to boys, 


“HIS OWN MASTER,” 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


author of the “Jack Hazard Stories,’ begins in the 
CuristTMas HoLipay NUMBER. 


Besides serial s.ories, Christmas stories, livel 
sketches, poems and pictures for the holidays, an 
some astonishing illustrations of Oriental sports, with 
drawings by Siamese artists, THE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY NUMBER OF ST. NICHOLAS, superbly 
illustrated, contains a very interesting paper, 


“THE BOYS OF MY BOYHOOD,” 
By WitiiaAmM CULLEN BRYANT; 


“The Horse Hotel,’ a lively article, by Charles A. 
Barnard, gay illustrated; *‘The Clock in the 
Sky,” by Richard A. Proctor; “A Christmas play for 
Homes or Sunday-Schools,"’ by Dr. Eggleston; ‘‘The 
Peterkins’ Christmas Tree,’’ by Lucretia P. Hale; 
“Poetry and Carols of Winter,” by Lucy Larcom, 
with pictures. 

Do not fail to buy St. Nicholas for the 

Christmas Holidays, 


During the year there will be interesting papers for 
boys, by William Cullen Bryant, John G. Whittier, 
Thomas Hughes, William Howitt, Dr. Holland, George 
MacDonald, Sanford B. Hunt, Frank R. Stockton, 
and others. 

There will be stories, sketches, and poems, of 
special interest to girle, by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Susan Coolidge, Sarah inter Kellogg, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Louisa Alcott, Lucretia P. Hale, Celia 
Thaxter, Mey Mapes Dodge, and many others. 
There will be also 

“TWELVE SKY PICTURES,” 


By Proressor Proctor, the Astronomer, 


with maps, showing “The Stars of Each Month,” 
which will be likely to surpass in interest any series 
on popular science recently giyen to the public. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRNCTION, with FUN 
AND FROLIC, and WIT AND WISDOM, will be 
mingled as heretofore, and Sr. Nicnoias will con- 
tinue to delight the young and give pleasure to the 
old, 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD says: 


“There is no magazine for the young that can be 
said to equal this choice production of ScrrBNER’s 
press. All the articles, whether in prose or rhyme: 
are throbbing with vitality. * * * The literature an 
artistic illustrations are both superb.” 


The London Daily News says: ‘‘We wish we could 
point out its equal in our own periodical literature.” 


GOOD NEWS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


To meet the demand fora cheaper St. NicHoLas 
Gift-Book, the price of vols. 1 and II has been re- 
duced to $3 each. The three volumes, in an elegant 
library case, arc sold for $10 (in fall gilt. $15), so that 
all may give their children a complete set. These 
volumes contain more attractive material than fifty 
dollars’ worth of the ordinary children’s books. 


Subscription price, $3 a year. The three bound 
volumes and a subscription for this year, only $12. 
Subscribe with the nearest newsdealer, or send 
pene 5 in check, or P. O. money order, or in regis- 
tered letter, to . 

Scripner & Co., 743 Broadwey, N. Y, 





COOK & ALDRICH, 


Manufacturers of LADIES’ 
FURS. 
our make a large and varied 
stock of LADIES’ FUR gar- 
SEAL SKIN FURS 
are now, as in the past seasons, 
the prevailing fashion. We have 
have made up a full assortment 
from fresh imported Seal, all of 


We have on hand of 


ments, 


which we warrant to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We give particular attention 
to manufacturing Ladies’ Fur 
garments to order. We guaran- 
tee to fit and suit the purchaser, 
or no sale. We also have in 
stock a fine collection of OT- 
TER SKINS suitable for LA- 
DIES’ SACKS. 


reserved for special orders. 


These we have 


Ladies desiring fur garments 
made to suit their taste, will 
find it for their advantage to 
give us a call, 

Our g 
without unreasonable urging to 


oods will be shown 


purchase. 


COOK & ALDRICH, 


Opposite Old South, 
303 & 305 WASHINGTON ST. 


A. N. HARDY, 


Photographist 
22 WINTER STREET. 


First-Class Cards, Cabinets, & Promenades. 
Particular attention given to 
LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
In Oil Crayon, India Ink and Water Colors. 
All Negatives kept three years, and duplicates can be 
obtained at any time. 

Copying in all its Branches. 


Old Pictures can be enlarged and Colored, or worked 
in Crayon, with great accuracy. 











A SPECIALTY MADE OF CHILDREN’S 
PICTURES. 





PRICES REASONABLE. 


HUMAN HAIR 
WHOLESALE PRICES! 


I have this day marked down the price of my entire 
stock of Real French Human Hair. 

Switches in allsizes and shades, Curls in every de- 
sirable atyle, rey" vie. Top-pieces, Marguerita 
Wave, Wave a la Mode, ave Epingles, Scalpets, 
Real Water Curls and Frizzes ahd many other novel- 
ties. I will offer such 


Work as were never before known. My stock is com- 
lete, and everything in the human hair line can be 
ound at my New Store. No. 426 Washington Street, 

corner of Summer (formerly occupied by Andrew C. 

Mudge.) See Prices. 





GO0.00 witches TOF... ..ccccccccsscecs $14.00 
SD BED GOP... co ccccccccces weve 12.00 
DGD BEES FOR no cecccsccescceses 10.00 
10.00 Switches for 6.00 
8.00 Switches for 4.00 
6.00 Switches for. . 4.00 
5.00 Switches for 3.00 
4.00 Switches for 2.50 





The above goods are warranted to be strictly first 
ae French Hair. Also a lot of German Hair 
witches. 


Re ID Sass ves danecoanesas 
5.00 Switches for. . ae 
3.00 Switches for. . J 
SP EE DE dno 0500660: seersces 00 

A 





$8.50 (3 on side) for................ $2.00 

2.50 (2 on side) for................ 1.50 

2.00 (2 on sides | Sea 1.00 

1.00 (1 on side) for................ 5 
This is the greatest chance ever offered to get Hu- 
man Hair, in every desirable style, at cheaper prices 
than will ever be found again. French toilet articles 

all marked down accordingly. 


REAL LUBIN’S EXTRAGTS 
FOR 50 CENTS. 
Money to be refunded in all cases where goods are 
not as represented. Ladies who have bought of us 


can testify to these facts. Look out for bogus signs, 
and be sure you are in the right place. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, 


Corner Summer St., Boston. 
4w49 





The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 








Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 





Pove’s: 
Rifle Air Pistol 


for Target Practice and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


( Black, $3.00, 
i Nickel, 4.00. 


=ee Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on {re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Price Reduced, 


BASE BALL €LUBS 


Should have the Game of 


“TABLE BASE BALL !” 


FOR PRACTWE WITHIN DOORS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


Qe" In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion thie Paper. 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Dec, 16, 1876. 

Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association wat 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of December. Here is a great 
chance to push the JournaL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the Woman’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the Woman’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 





TO WESTERN FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, will 
commence this week the labors of a West- 
ern lecture tour, extending from Minnesota 
to Southern Kansas. She will be able to 
make more engagements, in addition to those 
already on her list, and will be glad to visit 
as many localities as her limited time will 
allow. Communications, which should be 
forwarded promptly, will reach her through 
the care of Col. Morse, agent of Redpath’s 
Lyceum Bureau, Tribune Building, Chicago, 
Il. L. 8. 


eS o—_—__—_—_——_———— 


OUR CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 


The small cabinet which contained ‘‘Pro- 
tests of Women against Taxation without 
Representation,” and which was sent to the 
Centennial, is returned. The cabinet, to- 
gether with the ‘‘sign,” which was not 
thought suitable for the Centennial, is at 
this office, and free for all to see. L. 8. 
—e>e 


PROTECTION AGAINST LEGALIZED VICE. 





A short time ago, we published in full the 
programme for the ‘First International 
Congress of the British, Continental, and 
General Federation for the abolition of 
government regulation of prostitution, to 
be held at Geneva, Switzerland, from the 
24th to the 29th of September, 1877.” 

Now that the rush of the elections is 
over, and there is time for sober thought 
on other topics, we wish again to call atten- 
tion to this important meeting. 

The object of the Congress, as stated in 
the programme, is ‘‘to contend against the 
social evil of prostitution, especially under 
the forms in which it presents itself as a 
legal or officially tolerated institution.” 

The Congress will be divided into five 
sections, viz: ‘‘a section of morality, of 
social science, of public health, of legisla- 
tion, of reformatory agencies.” 

These topics cover the wide field which 
it is necessary to consider in connection 
with this subject. They show how thor- 
ough the discussion will be, and how well 
they who have called this Congress under- 
stand the scope and power of the crime 
against which they contend. 

It is well known that the sin of licentious- 
ness is more ruinous to the body and soul 
of those who practice it than any other sin 
can be; that the public health is deteriorated 
by it to a great extent, the innocent suffer- 
ing with the guilty, that infant mortality 
and a host of diseases are directly traceable 
to that sin. 

Itis also well known that an attempt was 
successfully made to license prostitution in 
the city of St. Louis, which was put down 
by the moral sense of that city. 

It may not be so well known that, under 
the plea of ‘‘protection to the public health,” 
plans are now on foot to license this crime 
in other of our large cities of the United 
States; that in England and on the Conti- 
nent this is already done. 

It is against this system of license and 
of prostitution that the Congress at Geneva 
is called. Those who have called it need 
and should have the fullest co-operation 
that the friends of purity everywhere can 
give. 

The Westminster Review of last July 
had an able and searching article, in which 
it is said in substance, that in 1859 an 
article was prepared for their paper on ‘‘The 
deterioration of the national health as af- 





fected by diseases especially associated with 
prostitution,” which they shrank from pub- 
lishing at that time. But in 1869 the pub- 
lic attention had been so called ‘‘to the 
ravages of the contagious diseases” that 
they felt ‘‘justified in publishing the arti- 
cle,” and now, again, the Westminster Pe- 
view gives its great strength against licens- 
ing this crime of crimes. 

It shows by figures and facts, and by the 
testimony of medical men, that the sin and 
the evil are not prevented or made less by 
the regulation or license of it. The West- 
minster Jteriew will be a valuable auxiliary 
on the side of purity, at the coming Con- 
gress. 

Of course, the final cure for this class of 
evils will be found in the higher education, 
and better developed moral sense of the 
whole people. Meantime the shameless 
proposition to sequester and register wo- 
men for the vilest purposes, and to give 
them no protection against disease, and to 
use the tax levied on them for their sinful 
trade to pay for their medical treatment, 
while their male associates are neither reg- 
istered, examined, nor taxed, should be held 
up for what it really is, a temptation to sin, 
by the hope of being safe from its effects. 

Every word that calls for a license for 
sin, is a cry against itself, and plainly 
spoken, will help to defeat the end sought. 
But, for all this, we are to remember that 
“eternal vigilance” is necessary against this 
bold and growing evil. L. 8. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY MISREPRE- 
SENTED. 





The recent unfair and ungentlemanly con- 
duct of a few of the students of Wesleyan 
University towards an estimable young lady, 
their classmate, by refusing to abide by her 
election as class poet, ought not to prejudice 
the community against the institution which 
is so unfortunate as to number these un- 
mannerly and conceited young persons 
among its scholars. The faculty are prob- 
ably not to blame. The fact that one of 
the ringleaders of the secession was from 
Georgia, and others from communities 
outside of Connecticut, will relieve that 
State from any special responsibility 
for the outrage that has been committed. 
Yet we think that the officers of the college 
owe it to the interests of the institution, as 
well as to their own self-respect, to give some 
public expression of their emphatic disap- 
proval. 

We use the word “outrage” advisedly, 
for it is not at all too strong. The act com- 
bines all the elements of injustice and mean- 
ness. That a majority of a class society, 
after going into an election with a majority, 
should virtually repudiate its choice, is an 
act of bad faith. That the members of a 
collegiate society should thus trample on the 
rights of a fellow member, and a woman, 
is pitiful. That any young man should be 
so wanting in the chivalrous instincts of a 
true gentleman as to decline to speak, on the 
ground that a lady was chosen to deliver a 
poem on the same occasion, shows conclu 
sively that his selection was an unfortunate 
one. We regret that the majority of the 
class had not sufficient ‘‘courage of their 
opinions” to accept the resignations and fill 
the vacancies. 

Miss Ellis herself comes out of the af- 
fair with honor. Like a true lady she de- 
clined to be a subject of contention. Her 
resignation of the position of ‘‘Poet” was 
natural and magnanimous. Its acceptance 
by the class was quite the reverse. 

To show how entirely groundless and 
without excuse was the action of the mi- 
nority of the class, we print the following 
elaborate explanation, addressed by one of 
its number to the Boston Daily Globe: 
Editor Boston Globe: 

Srr.—It has seemed to me strange that 
an affair which caused so little excitement 
in this quiet quarter should have reached 
the extensive circulation that it has. Yet I 
can understand why this is the case when I 
read the accounts as presented in the daily 
papers. The distortion of the facts is. sufti- 
cient, without the added coloring, to convey 
the false impression that it has. I will, 
therefore, state the exact circumstances, and 
leave to your judgment the right or wrong 
of the matter. 

Saturday morning, November 18, the class 
was called together to act upon the report 
of its committee on Class Day exercises. 
This report, which advised solely as to the 
character of the exercises, was accepted. 
Then it was ordered that the elections should 
immediately follow. Asa result Mr. T. C. 
Martin was chosen Orator for the 22d of 
February, Mr. Goss Salutatorian, Mr. W. 
J. Haven Orator, Miss L. J. Ellis Poet, and 
Mr. C. P. Coburn Historian. At this point, 
in connection with the declination of a gen- 
tleman nominated for the Prophecy, Messrs. 
Martin, Goss, and Haven offered their resig- 
nations. No statements were made, at the 
time, of the reasons for their action, yet 
these were evident to all. After afew mo- 
ments of confusion the class adjourned. 
For the next few days discussion of the sub- 
ject was rife, and the gentlemen were thor- 
oughly questioned and their reasons debated. 
These I will soon state. In order to a pro- 
per understanding of the affair it is necessa- 
ry for me to describe the character of class 
day exercises. 

_ Class Day is primarily a jolly, social time: 
its exercises are indicative of the firm friend- 
ships and pleasant associations of four hap- 
py years; the speakers are expected to gath- 
er the pleasantries of the course, and make 
their mates laugh as they recall the scenes of 
the past. True, the scholarly work is rec- 
ognized, yet not as the prominent element, 





for Commencement exercises appropriate 
that feature, and give it sole importance. 
Class Day is the gathering to smoke ~~“ ™ 
of peace, and ring out lively measures. This 
I know is the true collegian’s idea, and as 
one, I hope the time | never come when 
its peculiar features shall be lost. 

Now I will give the reasons which actuated 
those who opposed Miss Ellis’s election. 
First, the minority did not, cannot think any 
lady fitted for a class day appointment, on 
account of its peculiar character. If, as in 
schools and seminaries, the ladies were in 
such number as to make their impress on our 
student life, this position would be unten- 
able; but when, as here, they are so few 
(two in a class of thirty,) it is well and sen- 
sibly taken. Miss Ellis could not, nor could 
any lady, represent our class in this kind of 
exercises, because she could not know the 
true elements of collegiate life. There are 
associations of men with men, as of women 
with women, whose peculiar nature would 
be lost if the differences of sex were not 
consulted. Now here the ladies are not in 
sufficient number to make the associations 
aught but that of men with men, and hence 
a lady could not feel their full import. Sec- 
ondly, eleven of the fourteen who made up 
the minority, firmly believed that the oppos- 
ing candidate was better fitted by his poeti- 
cal abilities for the place. He had served 
the class in previous years to the satisfaction 
of nearly all, and by comparison with what 
was known of Miss Ellis’s ability was con- 
sidered her superior. Thirdly, the large 
majority of the opposition do not believe in 
co-education. his subject I do not in- 
tend to discuss, though I cannot see why 
an opponent of this principle is not as fully 
justified as an advocate, in acting accord- 
ing to his belief. 

Now I will give the resultant circum- 
stances. At the next meeting of the class 
the resignations offered at the previous 
meeting were accepted, and the nomination 
for the vacant offices given over to a com- 
mittee. This committee met, and would 
have easily filled up the list, had it not been 
for the fact that nearly all of those who had 
opposed Miss Ellis’s election were unwil- 
ling to be nominated unless her resignation 
was assured. No action in the shape of a 
bolt took place, There were only fourteen 
vacant positions, and there were fifteen men 
who voted for Miss Ellis. Why not have 
given them the places? All the gentlemen 
of the opposition said was, that if a lady 
were to appear on Class Day they wished 
to have no prominent part in its exercises; 
because, under such circumstan es, it would 
not be to them a true collegiate day. The 
answer to the above question is this: Many 
of those who voted for Miss Ellis recog- 
njzed the rights of the others; many felt 
with them, and had voted for the lady pure- 
ly out of courtesy; and one or two did not 
wish or expect her election, but cast their 
votes carelessly, thinking the first ballot 
would not be decisive. Good feeling pre- 
vailed throughout the whole affair, and it 
was the wish of both sides that a split in 
our class might not here arise. Finally 
Miss Ellis, with the advice of her promi- 
nent supporters, resigned, and at our last 
meeting the positions were satisfactorily 
filled. The ladies here have always been 
treated with respect and courtesy, and those 
of our class have some of their firmest per- 
sonal friends among the ungallant Seniors. 
I can see no call for speaking of the acts of 
the opposition as uncourteous or ungentle- 
manly. The minority acted in accordance 
with principle, and in a manly and _honor- 
able manner. They stated their opinions 
fairly and pleasantly, and there has been 
none of that bitter feeling which the papers 
have alleged. Respectfully, 

W. I. Haven. 

Middletown, Ct. 





The Boston Daily Advertiser makes the 
following editorial comment: 
AN UNHANDSOME VICTORY. 


The senior class in Wesleyan University 
has gained a notoriety that is not creditable, 
by its conduct toward one of its members. 
This is one of the colleges to which young 
women have recently been admitted. Four 
were graduated last year with distinguished 
honors in scholarship; but they were not 
permitted to have any lot or portion, except 
that of spectators, in the literary or festive 
ceremonies of classday. The under classes 
regarding the proceedings thought it did 
not look well, and that was the judgment of 
most of the visitors attracted to the exercises. 
It was not expected, we suppose, that the 
young ladies would have accepted an invi- 
tation to smoke long clay pipes with their 
class-mates, but it seemed that their partici- 
pation in the exercises of the day in some 
appropriate way might have been secured. 

This year, when the election of class ora- 
tor, poet, ete., was held, on the 18th of No- 
vember, there was an effort on the part of 
some to obtain recognition of the lady mem- 
bers of the class, which resulted in the 
choice of Miss Ellis for class poet, a posi- 
tion which, it will be confessed, a lady may 
fill with great propriety. But, immediately 
upon the announcement of her election, the 
young men chosen as 22d of February ora- 
tor, class orator,—the class orator was a son 
of Bishop Gilbert Haven,—and salutatorian, 
resigned. The members of the class who 
agreed with them declared that they would 
not participate in the class exercises at all 
if the lady did. A class meeting was held 
to rescind the election, at which the ladies 
were present. The matter was debated; 
some of the gentlemen— let us say, rather, 
some of the boys—insisted that Miss Ellis 
ought to resign, instead of persisting in op- 
position to the wishes of a large portion of 
the class. She did not then resign, howev- 
er, and the effort to displace her failed. 

Last Saturday another meeting was held. 
and the ungallant force was again applied. 
This time she yielded, when the class orator 
and 22d February orator were again elected, 
and they accepted. The salutatorian would 
not accept another election. Miss Ellis said 
they could not have put her out of the of- 
fice; but she resigned because she thought 
the cause of education in common, would 
be better served by yielding than by persist- 
ing. The opposition to young women in 
the college, on the part of the boys, is strong, 
but is less this year than last, it is said. 





Miss Ellis seems to have had a majority of 
the class on her side all the time. The mi- 
nority have won their unhandsome victory 
by threatening to ruin the class festival if 
they could not rule it. 

Who is to be class poet instead of Miss 
Ellis is not stated, but he must want some 
essential part of a liberal education who will 
take the office under the circumstances. 

In refreshing contrast with the base course 
of these Middletown students, is the uniform 
courtesy and cordial good feeling mani- 
fested towards women students by the 
young gentlemen of Boston University. 
So far from attempting to discourage and 
persecute, they have shown a most gener- 
ous and friendly regard for their lady class- 
mates, and we have yet to learn of a single 
case of ill-feeling. If a vote of the young 
men were taken upon the question whether 
women should be excluded from the Bos- 
ton University, we are assured that an over- 
whelming majority would be given in favor 
of Co-education. H. B. B. 

oer 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The London School Board election was to 
take place on the 30th ult. Three ladies had 
presented themselves as candidates in the 
forth coming election. The South London 
Press says, Mrs. Westlake has every prospect 
of success in Marylebone. Miss Helen Tay- 
lor has come forward for election in South- 
wark, 

A crowded meeting was held, on Oct. 23, 
at the Bridge House, in support of two can- 
didates, Mr. John Sinclair, and Miss Tay- 
lor. Mr. E. H. Bayley occupied the chair. 
Miss Taylor said: 

If she had presumed to present herself to 
them to solicit their suffrages for the School 
Board of London, it was because she felt 
that this was no time when any friend of 
education should remain inactive—and be- 
cause she had been told that there wefe 
many among the electors who would not 
think it a disqualification that she was a 
woman. There were many details of man- 
agement belonging to the School Board 
which she thought fell naturally within the 
department of women, for the electors 
would know that one-half of the children 
proposed to be educated were girls. These 
were matters not only which the ladies 
would perhaps manage best, but which the 
gentlemen would only be too glad to be rid 
of. But she would even take higher 
grounds than this, and say that she believ- 
ed it would be with the School Board as it 
was with the home, that the interests of 
boys, as well as girls, would be best cared 
for where men and women worked together. 
Among the complaints with respect to the 
past action of the School Board, was one as 
to the want of thorough economy. Well, 
perhaps more ladies on the Board would 
greatly help in this matter. In the first 
place, ‘‘women’s business is mainly the eco- 
nomical distribution of the money which 
men earn,” and the training which women 
had in looking into details of a domestic 
character fitted them for entering into de- 
tails on larger subjects. She then enlarged 
upon the responsibility resting upon elec- 
tors in choosing proper persons for the 
School Board, so as to secure a proper edu- 
cation for the rising generation, and to en- 
able this country to hold its own among the 
nations of the earth. Lord Bacon had said 
“Knowledge is power,” and it was for the 
electors to see that their children had that 
power given them which should enable 
them to make and keep their country. 

Miss Garrett Anderson also spoke, the 
same evening, specifying the matters in re- 
gard to which women on the School Board 
were needed, more particularly enlarging 
upon the confidence their presence gave to 
women when appealing against compulsory 
attendance at school, and also with respect 
to the convenience it was for female teach- 
ers to have one of their own sex to whom 
they could refer their grievances or their 
views. In the course of her remarks, when 
speaking of the conflict of the rival parties 
on the Board, she said there was one party 
in the contest that both quite lost sight of, 
and that was the child—but so far as she 
could, she had looked after the child, not 
caring so much for the interests of denomi- 
national schools, nor the special interests of 
secular schools. 


ee 
THE “MARY FLETCHER” HOSPITAL. 


‘In the year 1873, the Fletcher Free Libra- 
ry, inthe City of Burlington, Vermont, was 
founded. It was the gift of Mrs. Fletcher 
and her daughter to the amount of fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars, if we mistake 
not. Now, since the death of the mother, 
the work of the daughter must be single and 
alone, and she gives again, to the City of 
Burlington, the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars (not fifty thousand, as stated 
last week) to found a public hospital. A 
bill of incorporation has passed the Ver- 
mont House of Representatives, and will be 
embodied in the necessary deed, as soon as 
it becomes a law. The directors, nine in 
number, are named in the bill, and are Dr. 
Walter Carpenter, President, M. H. Buck- 
ham, Senator, Justin 8. Morrill, Hon. John 
W. Stewart, Hon. Paris Fletcher, of Bridge- 
port, Dr. George H. Peaslee, of Maine, Rev. 
L. G. Ware, L. M. Pope, Hon. Torrey E. 
Wales. These gentlemen will have control 
of the funds of the Hospital. It will be the 
only institution of the kind in Vermont, and 
with so commodious a building as will un- 
doubtedly be erected, so large an endow- 
ment fund, and so competent a Board of 
managers, it cannot fail to be a great public 
blessing. From the point of view, that a 
Woman’s benefaction should bear her name, 
and that the gift should be known beyond 
mistake, till the end of time, as a woman’s, 
the directors have given it the name and 








title of the ‘‘Mary Fletcher Hospital,” which 
is the name of mother and daughter. May 
it be remembered for them both that” 


“The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ 


This statement, which we copy from the 
Boston Daily Transcript, overlooks the sig- 
nificant fact, that of the nine directors of the 
‘“‘Mary Fletcher Hospital” not one is a wo- 
man. An institution bearing the name of a 
woman, and which owes its existence to the 
beneficence of a woman, is placed solely 
under the management of men. This may 
possibly be only an oversight. None the 
less it is a serious mistake. Experience 
shows that such institutions, under the sole 
control of men, are as imperfect as are pri- 
vate homes in which ne woman’s hand and 
heart are manifest. Cannot this omission be 
rectified? How much nobler would be the 
commemoration of Miss Fletcher’s benefi- 
cence, if there was a provision that at least 
four of the directors should be women! 


H. B. B 
—_—_—_-e@o-—______ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BROCKTON. 


The annual meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of Brockton was held in the 
lower Music hall of that town, on Monday, 
the 11th inst. . 

Lucy Stone gave the address of the even- 
ing, after which the following officers were 
chosen for the coming year: 

Mrs. Lydia Willis, President. 

Mrs. Milly Estes, Mrs. Sarah E. Pack- 
ard, Rev. 8. L. Beal, Rev. C. M. Winches- 
ter, Vice Presidents. 

Wm. A. Broderick, Secretary. 

Lewis Ford, Treasurer. 

Mr. E. E. Bennett, Mrs. J. A. Marshali, 
Miss Arabella Ames, Mr. H. F. Marshall, 
executive committee. 

After the choice of officers, there was a 
pleasant and encouraging discussion of ways 
and means, and a cheering view expressed 
of the state of the cause. Mrs. Willis, the 
President, stated as an encouraging sign of 
the times, that at the Norton Female Semi- 
nary, the pupils, who are just a hundred in 
number, took a decided interest in the ocea- 
sion. They had atorchlight procession, the 
evening before the election, in which their 
teachers joined. After that, they voted, 
ninety-nine for Hayes, one for Tilden. At 
Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and other similar 
instit utions the students voted, and, in each 
case, gave large majorities for Hayes. This 
was playing at voting. Mrs. Willis thought 
they would not long be satisfied with any- 
thing short of real votes. 

The Brockton society has earnest and in- 
telligent members, and will surely be felt 
in deciding the political equality of women. 

L. 8. 





oe 
SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL GIRLS AND THE 
VOTE. 

If any one fears that women will not 
know how to vote, when they have the 
franchise, I wish they could have visited 
the girls’ school of ourcity. On the day of 
the election they took a vote in the school 
rooms. In one class of forty, thirty-six 
were for Hayes and only four for Tilden. 
The morning after the election the news 
came that Tilden was elected, so the four 
Tilden girls hastened to school, and, as each 
Hayes and Wheeler girl came in, they sent 
up three loud cheers for Tilden. The Re- 
publican girls consoled themselves with the 
fact that ‘‘Not much harm could happen to 
the country with a Republican Senate.” 
Some girls declared that if there was anoth- 
er civil war they would go, if only in the 
capacity of nurses. Another girl said that 
“If Tilden was elected she knew there must 
have been cheating.” 

We need have no fear but that women 
will vote, when daughters take such interest 
in the vote. The enthusiasm was exciting. 
There were but few in all the class but what 
longed for a chance to help the country 
through the ballot. Only a very few said 
they thought ‘‘it was not Woman's place to 
vote.” Betu. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


odo -—_—__—_—_———_ 
SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 

This active organization held its regular 
meeting on Tuesday evening, Dec. 5, at the 
house of Mrs. Herrick, on Dorchester Street. 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin presided. Miss To- 
land, the secretary, read an admirably 
graphic paper on Madame Roland, dwel- 
ling upon her splendid qualities and also 
upon her severe criticism of Cuvier, Neck- 
ar, and other contemporaries. 

A bright conversation followed, touching 
the French Revolution, egotism, the supe- 
riority of either'sex over the other, and 
many other topics suggested by the essay. 

Rev. E. A. Rand, who is about removing 
to Franklin, Mass., enlivened the meeting 
with his presence. He advised (1) care for 
the finances; (2) special efforts to convert 
women,and (3) co-operation with temperance 
workers. A vote of regret for his depart- 
ure and good wishes for the future, was 
unanimously passed. 

Mrs. Burrows was appointed to see the 
members of the legislature elect from South 
Boston, and urge them to aid in the cause. 
She was aiso asked to choose her own com- 
panion in this work. 

Some merriment was raised by the ques- 
tion, how long different persons present had 
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——— 
been interested in Woman Suffrage. One 
lady could not remember when she was not 
a believer in it. The chairman dated his 
conversion from a lecture of Lucy Stone's, 
twenty-three years ago. The majority, 
however, confessed that their advocacy had 
begun within five and ten years, a fact 
which shows how the cause has advanced. 

Atthe January meeting with Mrs. New- 
ell on Broadway near M. Street, Fred A. 
Hinckley will be the regular essayist. 

——— > 


WOMAN’S WORK IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Thanks, dear JOURNAL, that your editors 
have wisely taken up the gauntlet so abund- 
antly thrown down by critics and newspaper 
writers generally, in regard to the merits, or 
demerits, of the Woman’s Pavilion. 
been considered ‘‘quite the thing,” by the 
great army of Centennial scribblers, to ridi- 
cule the Woman's Pavilion. One of these 
exclaimed in my hearing: 

“Tt is utterly ridiculous, and I am ashamed 
to be seen here!” 

‘“‘Then why are you seen here?” I involun- 
tarily asked. 

That the building and its exhibits were 
popular with the sight-seers generally, was 
testified to, by the crowds in daily attend- 
ance. In no one building was the crowd 
greater, save in Memorial Hall, which, in 
turn, has been almost as severely criticised 
as the Woman’s Pavilion, with this differ- 
ence: that the strictures passed upon Wo- 
man’s work as exhibited in the Pavilion, 
were not only criticisms upon Woman's 
present attainments in the mechanic arts, 
but conclusions that, as this was her best 
work, it could never be bettered. Whereas, 
in the Art Gallery, the ‘committee of 
grumblers” found fault only that Man had 
not taken the trouble to exhibit his best 
possible work! Giving him as lawyers say, 
the ‘“‘benefit of the doubt.” Man always 
gets the ‘‘benefit of the doubt;” Woman al- 
most never. 

It was not the lace-work, the carpet and 
ribbon weaving, the type setting, nor even 
the Cincinnati wood carving that interested 
me most. But the idea, that a few deter- 
mined women could do this thing, in the 
face of so many hindrances; for it was the 
determination of a few that made the exhib- 
its of the many possible. Not alone the ex- 
hibits of cunning and artistic handicraft, 
but of kindly feeling, and sisterly helpful- 
ness. This opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of business methods, will not be 
lost upon the women of the Republic, in that 
they have learned to face and conquer dif- 
ficulties, to mark out a system of work, and 
pursue it to the end, as Mrs. Gillespie and 
her various committees have certainly done. 

Mistakes as to methods and means may 
have been made; ‘twere strange otherwise. 
But who is bold enough to claim that no 
mistakes were made by either the ‘‘Centen- 
nial Commissioners,” the ‘Board of Fi- 
nance,” the ‘Judges of Award,” or any of 
the minor boards and committees so univer- 
sally filled by men? The idea of antagonism 
between men’s and women’s work, was 
wholly assumed by those who were seeking 
an opportunity to find fault. Never by the 
workers themselves, who were striving to 
bring before the world a small, a very small 
portion of Woman’s best thought, as ex- 
pressed in the limited industries hitherto 
open to her. Because of this exhibit I, for 
one, shall hereafter expect better methods 
and more artistic results from the brain and 
hand workers, both men and women. 

So far as comparisons go, we need not be 
ashamed of present attainments, consider- 
ing the ‘Hitherto shalt thou go and no 
further” law, that has so long been laid 
down as our guide and rule of conduct in 
life. E. A. D. 

Belfast Maine. 
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GIVE US THE NAME. 





What hotel in Boston was it, where alady 
was refused admittance, because unattended 
by a gentleman? 

Not the Adams House; of that I am just 
as sure as if the genial proprietor or his gen- 
tlemanly clerk—his son, by the way—were 
uttering my honest conviction, in my own 
words, within my hearing. This homelike 
hotel is, as you know, very near the Boston 
Theater. Here ladies are invariably treated 
with polite consideration. Here arrived a 
lady from a suburban city, during the last 
engagement of the lamented Charlotte Cush- 
man. She arrived at about four o'clock, 


alone, in order to purchase the tickets, hav- 


ing come in advance of a lady friend, who 
could not leave home so early, but who ex- 
pected to arrive at half pastseven. She felt 
a little nervous as she went to the supper 
table alone; not that she anticipated any- 
thing like rudeness or neglect, but simply 
because she was alone. We women being 
timid creatures generally. She was so roy- 
ally served that her loneliness vanished like 
a breath, however. Half past seven o’clock 
came, but her friend did not. Eight o’clock; 
still the expected did not arrive. Five min- 
utes past eight. ‘I will not lose the per- 
formance anyway. I will leave Louisa’s 
ticket with the clerk, and go in myself. She 
may come on yet. But I cannot wait longer 
for her, as I must not lose a moment of Meg 
Merrilies.” So cogitated the lady; descend- 
ing the stairs. and explaining the matter to 
the attentive clerk, she handed him the 


It has | 





ticket and described her tardy friend. 

“I shall be happy to attend to it,” he 
politely said. 

Here a dreadful thought presented itself. 

“What if her friend should not come? 
Surely she could never go down on that late 
trainalone. Never!” 

So she asked if she could be accommoda- 
ted with a room, if her friend should not put 
in her appearance, and was so kindly an- 
swered that her courage rose again, and the 
considerate young gentleman further said: 

“If you would like, I will send one of 
our young mento accompany you to the 
theater, and put you in charge of an usher. 
We often do so, madam.” 

The lady, nervous and grateful enough, 
could hardly express her thanks. Her 
friend did not arrive. But the matchless 
Charlotte Cushman was heartily appreciated. 
So was the excellent room, where neither 
fear nor discomfort found opportunity to 
harass or annoy. 

So, ladies! alone or in company, rest as- 
sured that at the Adams House you will be 
as kindly, as considerately treated, as even 
the most sensitive can desire. M. A. A, 

Salem, Mass, 

SS 
WOMEN! SAVE YOUR HEALTH. 


Epirors JOURNAL.—I see so much sick- 
ness due to hard work among women that 
I am very desirous of doing what little I 
can to prevent it. Women are too careless 
in regard to their health. No man could 
endure what they do. Yesterday, as I was 
riding in the country, (a cold, windy, au- 
tumn day) I saw two or three women out of 
doors hanging up wet clothes, with their 
arms bared nearly to the shoulder, just as 
they took them from hot water. Could any 
man do that with impunity? Men clothe 
themselves much more warmly than wo- 
men, especially the extremities. 

If 1 had time I should be glad to write a 
series of short articles in regard to the care 
of their health among women, and its bear- 
ing upon the next generation. It seems to 
me that your JoURNAL is just the paper to 
convey such warnings. Yours most truly, 

Mary E. Lirtie, M. D. 
Weedsport, N. ¥. 

es 
THE SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


Another meeting in this course was held 
on Sunday, the 10th inst., at 4 Park street, 
Boston. Rev. Mrs. E. M. Bruce spoke on 
‘‘Life’s perils and helps through hating and 
loving.” ‘‘The nature of hate,” she said, 
“is distinctive. Very few can be trusted to 
hate evil doers, Evil-doing should never 
be hated save by those who can gain the 
whole world without losing their own soul. 
Here and there on life’s royal highway 
there is one person peculiarly constituted 
for hating grandly. These are Providence- 
chosen men and women selected for emer- 
gencies. Garibaldi in the old world and 
Garrison in the new, are examples of grand 
haters. But, for the most of us lesser mor- 
tals, since we cannot entertain vipers un- 
harmed, our only safe alternative is in over- 
coming evil with good.” Passing on to the 
second section of her theme, Mrs. Bruce 
divided her subject into four parts: 

1. What is Love. 

2. Its effect as a saving force. 

3. Its effect as a destructive force. 

4, Its effect as a productive and quicken- 
ing force. 

With respect to love, I deem it, with 
Plato, to be educational. Goethe says, 
‘The heart always lies nearer to us than the 
head, and gives us trouble when the latter 
knows how to help itself; so the affairs of 
the heart have always seemed to me the 
most important.” As a saving force it was 
always capable of dying for its object. 
Death inevitably occurs to many for want 
of love. Out of six hundred children or- 
phaned in a convent at Canada, but sixty 
lived—which number of deaths was as- 
cribed to want of mother-love. 

As a destructive force,—’Tis like heat, 
a great power in the hot-house, and, a great 
power in the coftin. When it comes in a 
zig-zag way, and does not come in right di- 
rections, it is harmful, It is destructive 
when we put our stamp upon it and say to 
any human being—‘‘You belong to me,” 
“You are mine,” instead of recognizing 
that the love is only lent to you to warm, 
comfort and help, just as the heat of the 
fire is sent to us by the good God to aid us 
when we are cold. 

As a productive and quickening force 
Love has been thought and written upon 
by many eminent persons. There are some 
who think that with the love condition 
everything is acceptable. Then there are 
another line of thinkers who tell us that 
love has nothing to do with right conditions 
of birth. Asa quickening power, Lowell 
beautifully says,— 

“J love her with a love as still 
As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own sweet will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 
And on its full deep breast serene, 
Like quiet isles my duties lie: 
It flows around them and between, 
And makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die.” 

“Frances Power Cobbe” writes that 
“Love is like the heat which brings out all 
the hidden scripture in our hearts,” and is 








it not true that love helps usspiritually? It 
is so easy to do right, if some one loves us. 
Everywhere we learn only from those we 
love. Love engenders love. 

At the close of Mrs. Bruce’s valuable 
and suggestive paper, a very animated 
discussion followed. The meeting closed, 
as usual, by the reading of a poem. Next 
Sunday, at three p. m., Miss Lunt, of Ma- 
plewood, will give the address. H. C. 

+e — 


PETITION FOR HOME PROTECTION. 


The Woman's National Christian Tem- 
perance Union is circulating a ‘‘petition for 
Home Protection,” which reads as follows: 


Wuereas: Woman by the changeless nature which 
God has given her, and through the most sacred rela- 
‘ionships of which that nature is capable, is the born 
conservator of Home, and the most trusty and con- 
scientious guardian of her children; 

WHEREAS ALso: Woman is the greatest sufferer 
from the Liquor Traffic, which is sanctioned and sus- 
tained by law, and does much to create the tempta- 
tion, which nevertheless is not allowed to be the ex- 
cuse for crimes, which result from the use of intox1- 
cating hquors. And, 

Wuereas: Men, while claiming -o represent our 
wishes and our interests, have signally fatled to give 
us prohibitory laws; Thereby be it 

resolved ; That we as Men and Women hereby pe- 
tition for the Protection of Home, by the enactment 
of alaw that no place for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks shall be licensed in any locality without the 
consent of a majority of the Voters and of Women 
over eighteen years of age in that locality, such con- 
sent to be expressed by their signatures to a Petition 
for such License. 


This petition is to be signed by resident cit- 
izens, men and women, and addressed to the 
respective State Legislatures. We commend 
it to the friends of Temperance everywhere. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
The New York Evening Post defines ‘‘in- 
dependent journalism” as the ‘journalism 
which affects to advocate one thing and gives 
its support to another.” 

The death of Mr. Charles Hemans, the 
son of the noted poet, Mrs. Hemans, is a 
great loss to Italian literature, to the study 
of which his life has been devoted. 

The lectures in the new University of 
Madrid, (Spain) whose rector is Figuerola, 
commenced on the 3d of November. Thus 
far, seventy-one men and five women stu- 
dents have been matriculated. 

A lady known as “Aunt Lizzie” has held 
very successful meetings In the city prison 
at Chicago. Somebody has assured the 
Alliance that ‘“‘between three and four hun- 
dred of the prisoners arose for prayers.” 

A valuable contribution to philology is 
the work of a German lady, Madame Caro- 
lina Michelis, on the formation of words 
in the Romance language. She is a warm 
admirer of the language of the Troubadours. 

The ladies of the Temperanee Union in 
Portland, Me., are arranging to open a 
coffee-house at some suitable point in that 
city. They design to have a reading-room 
and lodging-room in connection with a 
restaurant—a place of refuge from the de- 
stroyer. 

After much discussion by the Boston 
School Committee it has decided that the 
salaries of the city teachers shall not be re- 
duced. The committee has honored itself 
in its decision. The more so, as the majori- 
ty of their teachers are women, and as such, 
have no political representation. 

A New York firm advertises that its 
“cloaks are cut, sewed, and pressed by men. 
Hence they have perfect shape, faultless fit, 
and smooth, even finish.” Is this an intru- 
sion on Woman's special domain of work, 
or is it a step onward toward the true solu- 
tion of the vexed problem of sex and labor? 

The Annual Meeting of the Illinois Wo- 
man Suffrage Association occurred Thurs- 
day, December 5th, in the First Methodist 
Church of Chicago. Among the speakers 
expected were Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert and Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, of Ili- 
nois, Miss Ellen Foster, of lowa, Miss Fran- 
cis E. Willard, and others. 

A writer in the Boston Post favors the es- 
tablishment by the city government of a 
number of ‘developing schools,” wherein 
the 10,000 boys who are annually graduated 
from our public schools may be taught 
some trade, art, calling, or profession, in a 
much shorter time than is required by the 
old apprenticeship system. 

The Christian Register editorially affirms 
that ‘‘whatever elector on either side is con- 
vinced that the nominee of his party gets 
the plurality by adishonest return, is bound 
to throw all party-loyalty to the winds and 
cast his vote for the other and righteous can- 
didate.” This is equivalent to saying that 
‘whenever you see other people cheating 
their constituents it is your duty to cheat 
your constituents.” 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson, who is writing a 
memoir of her late husband (Warrington) 
has put at the head of the Woman chap- 
ters of the book his mottoes: “‘The Wo- 
man’s hour is struck, or is striking.” ‘The 
Woman Suffrage question silently super- 
sedes in popular interest the old anti-sla- 
very question. The negro is no better than 
anybody else at present. He has had his 
day. Enter Woman.” 

The conflagration which destroyed 300 
lives in Brooklyn last week, would be im- 
possible in a French theater. There the 
scenery and costumes are not inflammable be- 
cause they have been saturated with a chem- 
ical preparation known as ‘‘Zapfie’s Com- 
pound.” Even the lightest and thinnest gauze 
subjected to the p1ocess becomes incombus- 








tible. Our theaters and actors should be 
obliged by law to use this preparation. 

It is the opinion of the Springfield Repub- 
lican that it is greatly to Mr. J. Fields’s 
credit that he had the boldness to express 
to Mr. Tennyson his regret that the laureate 
had not roused English sentiment on the 
side of the North in our civil war by at 
least one lyric, the greatest opportunity he 
ever missed; also, that Mr. Fields still looks 
for a higher conception from Tennyson of 
Woman’s equality with Man. 

According to a recent French traveler on 
the eastern shores of the Gulf of Venice, 
the Slav population take a low view of their 
womenkind. In Istria, Dalmatia, and Mon- 
tenegro, the woman is the slave of her hus- 
band; she bows the knee before the strang- 
er, who seeks in vain to convey to her that 
in his country it is the men who bow the 
knee before the women; and when, in the 
course of conversation, the Slav of the two 
frontiers cannot avoid naming her, he adds 
in an apologetic aside, ‘‘My wife, saving 
your respect.” 

Charles D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who is one of the most thoughtful and in- 
structive of our public teachers, has pre- 
pared for this season three conversational 
lectures on representative men of our time, 
viz., ‘‘Huxley,” ‘‘Max Muller,” and ‘‘Em- 
erson,” and one platform lecture,” ‘Pres- 
ent and Future, or Humanity as it Is and as 
it Should Be,” These lectures cannot fail 
to be valuable, and the Lyceum is fortunate 
which can have the opportunity to hear 
either of them. 

Hon. Oscar E. Butterfield, one of the Sen- 
ators from Windham County, whose post- 
office address is Wilmington, Vermont, is 
the author of the act relating to the qualifi- 
cations of voters in school district meetings 
of Vermont, which would have granted to 
‘female tax payers of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, the right to vote in all 
school district meetings, and in all elections 
for school officers, inany town, city or ward 
meeting, subject to all requirements in re- 
spect to citizenship and residence that are 
now or hereafter may be applicable ‘to 
males.” 

The number of American ladies who go 
to England to study pictorial art increases. 
The latest arrivals are Miss Reed, a native 
of Salt Lake City, and Miss Wheeler, of 
Concord, Mass. Miss May Alcott, daughter 
of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, has 
for some time almost made London a place 
of annual resort for the prosecution of her 
studies inart. She has just left for Paris, 
but will probably return there for the win- 
ter. Miss Reed and Miss Wheeler have 
searched diligently, and found no school 
equal to South Kensington, which they have 
entered. 

A memorial addressed to Queen Victoria 
by American women interested in the sup- 
pression of licentiousness has been sent to 
a number of eminent American women for 
signature. It ‘‘earnestly prays that the ef- 
forts to establish a like high standard of pu- 
rity for men and women may be cheered by 
such exercise of royal will as shall tend to 
the abolishment of the laws known as the 
‘Contagious Diseases Acts,’ so discreditable 
to the enlightened morality of a great Chris- 
tian nation, and the foe of virtue through- 
out the world.” 

The Morning is the name of a monthly 
paper published at No. 23 Park Row, New 
York, which announces itself as ‘‘the lead- 
ing advocate of the Christian Temperance 
Movement, Total Abstinence, and Agressive 
Christianity.” It is edited with zeal and 
vigor, by Henry W. Adams and Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton, and has just taken a new depart- 
ure by its unqualified endorsement of the 
rightfulness and necessity of Woman Suf- 
frage. Among its regular contributors will 
be Miss Frances Willard, and at the moder- 
ate price of one dollar a year it ought to 
have a wide circulation. 

The rejection of Miss Lucretia Hale as a 
candidate for re-election on the Boston 
School Board, by a majority of the Demo- 
cratic Nominating Convention, and her con- 
sequent defeat at the polls, is much to be 
regretted. But the gallant fight made in 
her behalf by Messrs. Patrick A. Collins, 
John E. Fitzgerald, and other members of 
the Convention, merits our grateful recogni- 
tion. Miss Hale received seventy-six votes, 
and was second on the list only to the gen- 
tleman who got the nomination. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald himself left the Chair, and spoke in 
Miss Hale’s behalf, which doubtless contrib- 
uted to the handsome vote which she receiv- 
ed. 

The Women’s Printing Society of Lon- 
don, England, recently established, affords 
girls an opportunity of receiving thorough 
instruction in type-setting and other light 
branches of printing, under conditions by 
which the objections urged against their in- 
troduction into ordinary workshops, where 
most of the employés are men, are obviated. 
After a month’s trial, the girls enter upon a 
three years’ apprenticeship, during which 
small but increasing weekly wages are paid. 
It is proposed that the women employed by 
the Society shall, when they are competent 
workers, receive the ordinary trade rate of 
remunerations, so that any unfair competi- 
tions with men’s work may be avoided. 

A recent Atlantic says: ‘‘In Chicago, after 





the age of thirteen years, the boys who re- 
main in school are to the girls as fourteen to 
nineteen, a proportion which we suspect 
wonld be found very common throughout 
the United States, owing to the early age at 
which many boys are expected to get their 
living, while their sisters are not expeeted 
to do likewise at any age. If the daugh- 
ters of the trading and working classes, 
from the age of eighteen could relieve the 
family purse by their earnings, to the ex- 
tent of thelr board and clothing merely, it 
is probable that their brothers could stay a 
longer time at their books, and thus the 
American voter would be better prepared for 
his political and social responsibilities.” 
May not America be unconsciously educat- 
ing these girls for the responsibilities of the 
ballot, in the good time coming, through 
the potent influences of leisure and study? 

In his lecture on the landed gentry, at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, Mr. 
Froude stated with his usual clearness the 
strongest argument that can be used in fa- 
vor of large as against middle-sized estates. 
‘‘Compare,” he said, ‘‘an estate owned by 
one man with £100,000 a year and a similar 
estate divided among a hundred owners 
with £1000 a year each. On which of these 
would the working tenants find themselves 
best off? The expenses of the most splen- 
did household would not reach £100,000 a 
year, or half that sum, or a quarter of it. 
The great man was on a pedestal. If he 
was evil spoken of, his pedestal became a 
pillory. Therefore he did not press his 
rights when he might press them. The 
customs of the manor were generously ob- 
served; farm buildings were kept in good 
condition; fences were in good repair; cot- 
tages had roofs which would keep the rain 
out; they found churehes; they found 
schools; they found everything which pub- 
lic opinion demanded or approved. Turn 
to the estate which was divided between the 
hundred less conspicuous proprietors— 
would an equal margin of income be forth- 
coming for improvement? By them every 
farthing which their estate would yield was 
required for their ordinary expenditure.” 
This is a strong argument, but is it not pos- 
sible to carry it a little farther?—London 
Examiner. 

At the Episcopal Church Congress there 
was some free speech for men, but the wo- 
man who expressed a desire to be heard was 
promptly stifled and snubbed. ‘There is 
a day after to-day,” however, and Mrs, 
Benchley, of Ithaca, N. Y., outstaying the 
Congress, found a free platform where she 
could utter her convictions, last Sunday af- 
ternoon. It was at Wadman Hall, possibly 
named in honor of the famous widow who 
had designs upon Uncle Toby. Twenty-five 
ladies and some gentlemen were present. 
The daily papers tell us that Mrs. Benchley 
was very frank. ‘‘She stated that she was 
shocked to observe the one-sidedness of the 
Convention on the temperance question, 
She would not have had her dear son hear 
the discussions on that topic.” ‘‘The cler- 
gy were very glad to be entertained at the 
homes and tables of ladies.””. Her argument 
in favor of Woman's Rights was fortified 
with ‘“‘extracts from Tertullian and other fa- 
mous writers.”” Another lady arose after- 
ward, and said ‘‘that, although she was 
reared in the love of the beautiful solemni- 
ties of the Episcopal Church, its lack of 
soul had long since reversed this feeling in 
her breast, and now she considered that the 
Church had no boon worth the asking; there- 
fore she was sorry that Mrs. Benchley ever 
asked the favor of presenting her appeal to 
the Congress, composed of ghosts in white 
gowns.” ‘Ghosts in white gowns” is un- 
questionably good; but when we saw the 
Congress at Music Hall, we were impressed 
by the general blackness of the reverend 
clergy. Most of them were gentlemen in 
ebony from their toes to their throats. The 
only white bosoms were those of a very 
small minority whose vests had not been 
made by an uncompromising ecclesiastical 
tailor. —Christian Register. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 


A Young Woman Wishes Employment: 
Would like a position as seamstress orto do light 
housework. ‘Those having work of any nature to offer, 
please address ‘Energy, this office. Good references 
will be given. 


~ “& Drowning Man will catch at a Straw.” 


If he catch it, it will do him no good. Thousands 

of people who have neglected colds and coughs until 
they have become dangerous, will rush to almost 
every nostrum for relief. This is why so many ex- 
perimeuts are tried by the sufferers. Go to your 
Jruggist, buy a bottle of WISTAR’S BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY, and use it with confidence. It will 
benefit at once and ultimately cure. It is no straw, 
it is a cable well-tried; hold on to it and be saved. 

50 cents and $1.00 a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 

MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 
5 One thing most everybody knows, 
1 That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,”’ 
5 In ‘New York styles” at GeornGE FENNO’s, 
1 Corner of Beach and Washington —_ a 














BUY 
The Young MHousekeeper’s Friend! 


By Mrs. CorneE.ivs, and you will save many times its 
cost every month. This book is an always reliable 
guide, and the acknowledged standard for all matters 
relating to the cooking department or that of the 
housekeeper. It also contains valuable information 
indispensable for the management of the sick room, 
treatment of infants, etc., etc. It is the most popular 
and useful work of the kind ever published, and no 
family should be without a copy. 

Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. Forsale by 
all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


THOMPSON BROWN & CO,, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
3w50 
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POETRY. 





MORMON LOVE-SONG. 


Say, Susan, wilt thou come with me 
In sweet community to live? 
Of heart, and hand, and home, to thee 
A sixteenth part, I freely give. 
Of all the love that swells my breast, 
Of all the honor of my name, 
Of worldly worth by me possessed, 
A sixteenth portion thou shalt claim. 
Nay, tell me not too many share 
The blessings that I offer thee; 
Thou'lt find but fifteen others there, 
A household happy, gay and free. 
A moderate household, I may say; 
My neighbor has as many more, 
And brother Brigham o’er the way 
Luxuriates in forty-four. 
I promise thee a life of ease, 
And for thyself I°1] let thee choose 
Such duty as thy fancy please; 
Say, Susan, cans’t thou still refuse? 
Saphronia cooks and sweeps the floors, 
And Hepzibah makes up the beds, 
Jemima answers all the doors, 
And Prudence combs the children's heads. 
The household duties all devolve 
On each according to her lot; 
But from such labors I'll absolve 
My Susan, if she likes them not. 
Into thy hands such tasks as take 
A dignity, will I consign; 
T'll let thee black my boots, or make 
The sock and shirt department thine. 
T'll give thee whatso’er thou wilt— 
So be it but a sixteenth part; 
*Twouild be the deepest depth of guilt 
To slight the rest who share my heart. 
Then wilt thou not thy fraction yield 
To make up my domestic bliss? 
Say yes—and let our joy be sealed 
With just the sixteenth of a kiss. 
—Exchange. 
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BY CELIA THAXTER. 


What good gift can I bring thee, O thou dearest! 
All joys to thee belong; 

Thy praise from loving lips all day thou hearest, 
Sweeter than any song. 

For thee the sun shines and the earth rejoices 
In fragrance, music, light; 

The- springtime wooes thee with a thousand voices, 
For thee her flowers are bright. 

Youth crowns thee and love waits upon thy splendor, 
Trembling beneath thine eye; 

Thy morning sky is yet serene and tender, 
Thy life before thee lies. 

What shall I bring thee, O thou dearest, fairest! 
Thon holdest in thy hand 

My heart as lightly as the rose thou wearest; 
Nor wilt thou understand 

Thou art my sun, my rose, my day, my morrow, 
My lady proud and sweet! 

I bring the treasure of a priceless sorrow, 
To lay before thy feet. 


—Scribner’s Monthly. 








THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 





Mayhaps, stranger, you hev run over the 
Pennsylvany Central Railroad. As you 
may say, 1 was born and brought up on 
that line, first as fireman and then engineer, 
nigh on to twenty year. It’s allers excitin’ 
to run a machine, and wen I was a fireman 
I used to think it was better to be top of 
one of them splendid engines than to be 
President of the United States. The day 
they first put me on the foot-board and I 
took the lever in my hand and knew it was 
my engine, I reckon I was the proudest 
man between Pittsburgh and Altoona. I 
kinder thought that everybody was goin’ to 
be out, thet day, to see how thet train made 
her run, and you kin bet all yer specie that 
she went smack up to the minit, the whole 
hundred and seventeen mile. But this 
kind of spirit wore off, after awhile, ’n 1 
settled down into a sober stiddy goin’ man; 
‘n they did say that I wor as safe ’n relia- 
ble aman as they hed in the business. I 
hev to say it, stranger, as there’s nobody 
else to do it; else-wise you wouldn’t know it. 

I was turned twenty-three wen me and 
Mary was married. Twenty-eight years 
ago! You hev a wife, stranger? Hevn't 
got no wife! Well; mayhaps it’s just as 
well! I hed Mary some eight years, but it 
don’t seem like no time, now. I left her 
there in the old Keystone State, her an’ the 
boy. Sometimes I think I’d like to go back 
agin, and see the place where they both 
lie, but I suppose I never shall. Don’t 
seem as if I had the heart to do it. It 
wasn’t in any church yard, you know; but 
a little way up the mountain there was a 
green, quiet spot among the trees, and they 
are there-—not more’n a hundred feet, say, 
above the track—and I often wonder if 
Charlie doesn’t still dream, when the New 
York express thunders by, that his old 
father is holding the throttle. 

I putup a snug cabin by the side of the 
road when I had a small clearin’, and be- 
tween whiles I used to plant my potatoes 
and things, enough to keep us going, and 
Mary had her garden. Mary allers took to 
flowers, as I used to tell her, jokin’ like, ‘cos 
she was one of the family. Then we had a 
cow, and Mary raised chickens, and I never 
see no person could do as much with chick- 
ens as Mary could. Jest seemed like those 
hens were allers strainin’ of theirselves layin’ 
eggs. You never see nothin’ pay stricter 
attention to business than what they did. 
Never standin’ about and foolin’ around, 
but allers at it. An’ then they'd set and 
hatch incredible. Mostly two broods a 
year, and brought ’em all up. 

Mary raised the cow. One of the neigh- 
bors giv it to her wen it was a calf, and she 
made much of it. I used to tie it to a stake 
near the cabin wen it was a little thing, for 





it to eat grass. Mary didn’t know much 
about things then, she was young like, and 
one day she thought she’d put the calf in 
the stable. I told her she'd better not try 
it—she was just a slight girl. Now a calf, 
you know, is the most deceivin’ animal in 
the world. It don’t look asif it hed any 
strength, and yet it'll upset a full grown 
man. So Mary unties the rope and starts 
for the shed, and the calt kicked up his 
heels and away he went. Mary held on to 
the rope and away she went—thrown down, 
rolled over—and there was a confusion of 
calf and calico all over the place. There 
wasn’t no bones broken, but Mary was the 
most amazed girl you ever saw. That calf 
grew up to be a knowin’ cow. She used to 
run out on the track just on purpose to 
frighten people. She'd stay on till the train 
was close up, but never got hit. The men 
soon all got to know her and didn’t mind 
her. But whenever a new engineer came 
along and saw her, he’d whistle brakes, 
and raise a rumpus, often bringing the train 
to a dead stop. But she walked off just at 
the right time and seemed to understand 
the joke. 

Our little cabin was in among the moun- 
tains, a good ways from any other house, 
and I used to sometimes think that Mary 
must be lonely, with me away so much of 
the time. You see, I was allers out three 
nights in the week. I went up in the day 
time, passing my house at noon, and down 
again that night, passing at midnight. But 
I was home two or three days in the week 
and allers Sunday. The place where we 
lived was a wild region of country, and the 
storms we used to have up there, so high in 
the air, was fearful. 

1 didn’t tell you anything about the boy? 
No! Well, do you know, I took to him the 
very first moment. An’ that’sa very cur’ous 
thing about babies. Now 1 never fancied 
‘em much, but I tell you, stranger, it makes 
all the difference in the world whether it’s 
your baby or whether it belongs to some- 
body else. I’ve seena great many of ’em 
in my time, and accordin’ to their parents 
they was the most uncommon babies; but I 
never could see much of it. I used to 
laugh a good deal when people made such 
fools of theirselves over their children, but 
I know exactly how it is now, for I suppose 
I was the greatest fool over my Charly as 
ever lived. Mary named him Charly. 
That was after me. Seems to me that boy 
took to a locomotive from the time he was 
six months old. His mother would set out 
in front of the house, with him in her lap, 
when I was up at noon, and she’d kiss her 
hand and wave the baby at me. By the 
time he was three years old he’d got so that 
I used to take him up to ride with me. 
There was a water tank near the house, and 
when I stopped to water he was allers there, 
and I’d ketch him up ’n carry ’im off ten or 
twenty miles, till I met another train, and 
some of the boys’d carry him back home. 
’T wasn’t long afore there was scarce a man 
on the road as didn’t know Charley Latham’s 
baby. They'd pick ‘im up wherever they 
could find 'im, and sometimes he’d be gone 
nearly all day, but somebody’d set ’im down 
afore night, ’n he’d come toddlin’ home. 
Sometimes I think it’s qucer how the men 
used to take to that baby. There was fel- 
lers just as rough as bears—brakemen, that’d 
get drunk and crazy with liquor and cut or 
shoot a man quicker ’n litenin’; ’n section 
men—up in them mountains them section 
men were mighty hard cases. What for 
fightin’ and quarrelin’ they'd beat Sam Hill. 
An’ yit there wasn’t one o’ them chaps as 
would speak a cross word to my baby. 
They was all fond of ‘im, and if anybody 
took to imposin’ on ’im, why, there’d be a 
muss quicker ’n the drop of yer hat. 

There was Bill Walker. Youdidn’t know 
Bill Walker, did you? No! Of course 
you didn’t. Deadnow. Left a switch open 
on ’im and he run off. Never spoke after 
they picked ’im up. Bill, he was a crusty 
old bachelor—one of them fellers wat never 
ses nothin’ if he kin helphisself: He didn’t 
have no relations, and he was so sot agin 
everybody the boys used to say they didn’t 
believe he ever had a father or mother like 
other folks. He’d had hard lines in life, 
for a fact, and it made ‘im wat they call a 
misan——. Yes, that’s it—a misanthrop. 
He seemed to hev a particular grudge for 
everybody he had ever seen, and a sorter 
general disgust for everybody he hadn't. 
Bill picked up the baby for a ride one day, 
and when he stopped at the next station he 
was goin’ ’round oilin’ his ingine and the 
little tyke was taggin’ after, holdin’ on to 
his coat tail and gettin’ hisself all covered 
with oil and grease, jest like a reg’lar 
engineer; and there was one of the station 
men, as didn’t like Bill nohow, and he ses, 
ses he, ‘‘Hullo, Bill! is that a left-hander 
of your’n?” 

They say Bill jest turhed ashy. He sets 
down his can and reached for that feller— 
jest one, square in the jugular, and he didn’t 
git o’ bed for ten days. One day there come 
down from New York a rocking-horse, and 
Mary found it at the water-tank with a piece 
of paper tied to the bridle, ’n it said like 
this: ‘‘If Bill Walker could ever wish for 
a baby of his own it would be little Charley.” 
That rocking-horse cost Bill a whole month’s 
wages. 

One of the first things Charley learned to 
say, wen he was beginnin’ to talk, was this. 





You see the men on the road used to often 
call one another ‘‘Pard”—short for ‘‘pard- 
ner.” Charley he caught it, and he allers 
called me ‘‘Pard.” I don’t think he ever 
called me father or papa, like other children 
do; but it was allers ‘‘Pard.” ‘You and 
me is pards, isn’t we?” he used to say. An’ 
that’s what we allers called one another, 
and he went by the name of ‘‘Charley Lath- 
am’s pard” all over the road. 

I'd be goin’ by the house, on the noon 
train, and leanin’ out o’ the cab watchin’ 
for ‘im, ’n he'd be out in front, with a white 
rag or something to wave at me, and I'd see 
by the motion of his lips—I couldn’t hear 
for the noise of the cars—that he was say- 
ing, ‘“You and me is pards, isn’t we?” 

As I was tellin’, Sundays I laid off; ’n in 
the mornin’, after breakfast, Mary would 
fill up a basket with some bread ’n butter ’n 
meat ’n things, and we three would go off 
up into the mountains and stay all day. We 
used to do this mostly every Sunday, and so 
Charley got to callin’ it his pard’s day. You 
see, he got a notion it was the best day in 
the week ’cos I was allers home with’im. I 
didn’t never go to church much—it was a 
long ways; and then I thought Charley 
would get as much religion by going around 
in the woods, and among the mountains, 
where the trees and leaves were so beautiful, 
and the rocks so grand, as any other way. 
If they don’t tell us that the Creator who 
made ’em all is powerful and good too there 
ain’t no preacher can do it. 

You went up to the top of Pike’s Peak 
the other day. I’ve been there too, ’n I’d 
like to know if a chap can go up there, 
among those awful precipices and gorges, 
and look over the country for a hundred 
miles, and see the mountains around, and 
the plains ’way off in front, that don’t seem 
to have no end, and then lvok at hisself and 
say whether he does really amount to a row 
of pins. You see I never was any Christian, 
and never give Charley no sich trainin’, and 
sometimes I think mebbe I didn’t do quite 
right by him. But, Lord love you, stranger, 
wen he went among the angels, I’m jest 
certain there wasn’t none of ’em had any 
cleaner soul ’an what he had. 

There was a place, about three-quarters 
of a mile from our house, where we used to 
goa good dea] Sundays, and Mary would 
read the Bible to us and sing. She was a 
good singer, Mary was. We used to call the 
place ‘“‘Devil’s Run.” It was a sort of 
creek, but didn’t have no water in it, ’cept 
after a hard rain. It came down between 
two high mountains, where it was steep as 
could be. Wen a storm came up I’ve known 
it in half an hour to’have six feet of water 
init. An’ then it would bring down big 
logs, trunks of trees, and great stones, roar- 
ing that way you could hear it for miles. 

It got its name because it was such an in- 
fernal place. Often I’ve been woke up at 
night by a heavy shower, and I’d hear 
Devil’s Run howling as though it would tear 
everything to pieces. There couldn't be no 
worse place fixed for the road, if they had 
hunted the whole country through, than 
right there. There was a sharp curve, and 
on the outside of it was a straight up-and- 
down precipice for hundreds of feet, so that 
if a train went off it would be smashed into 
kindlin’ wood and tenpenny nails. Devil's 
Run went underneath the track, near the 
point of the curve, through a barrel culvert, 
and once there came a hard storm, ’n the 
trees ’n stones, and so on, chocked up the 
culvert, which wasn’t large enough, ’n the 
water dammed up and rose, till by ’n by the 
whole embankment gave way, and twenty 
feet of the road went rippin’ down the 
mountain. They found out the break be- 
fore any accident happened, and the culvert 
was rebuilt, a good deal larger than before. 
But that place the whole road was afeard of, 

As I was a tellin,’ if it hadn’t been sich a 
wicked place Devil’s Run was the prettiest 
one on the whole mountain. The bed of 
the stream was deep down, ’n full of ferns 
and grasses that Mary was allers gatherin’, 
and we could set there in the hottest day ’n 
the sun could never find his way through 
the trees overhead. 

As I was tellin’, Charley was born to be 
an engineer. By the time he had got to be 
six years old he knew the name of nigh all 
the parts of a machine. He’d learnt all the 
signals that was used onthe road, Heknew 
that a red flag or a red light meant danger. 
That a lantern, at night, swung backwards 
’n forwards, slowly, across the track would 
bring a train up, all standin’. All that sort 
o’ thing he’d jest picked up hisself. He 
knew the sound of every whistle and bell 
on the road, ’n could tell what ingine they 
belonged to, and I believe he knew the 
tread of No. 29 whenever she went by, night 
or day. No. 29, that was my ingine, I run 
her about three years, and there wasn’t 
nothin’ in God’s world I couldn’t git out of 
her wen she was in a good humor. We 
sort o’ understood one another, and she 
hardly ever went back on me. Once in a 
while she did, and then she was a perfect 
cuss. 

Yes! he was seven that winter. Just sev- 
en years old a few days before Christmas. 
After Charley gotayearortwo old Lallers 
made much of Christmas. Mostly I con- 
trived to lay off that day so as to be home 
with my little pard. Some of the boys was 
allers ready ’n willin’ to take my run that 
day—them as didn’t hev no wives or chil- 





dren. They’d come and say, ‘‘Now, Lath- 
am, there’s your little pard, he'll be a want- 
in’ of you to-morrow, which is Christmas. 
So I'll jest take your run down. An’ this 
’ere basket,” why, the boys, you know, they 
ses, ‘‘we ain’t got no chick nor child, and 
we'll send this along to Latham’s little 
Charley.” 

The first time they did that I was took 
back that way I stood and gaped, a lookin’ 
around like a natural, and couldn’t say a 
word. And the things they used to send 
Charley was astonishin’; toys and so on. 
Why, one Christmas they sent ’im a real sil 
ver mug. Oh! stranger, them days was 
such times as I’ve never hed since. There 
wasn’t no other children around for Char- 
ley to play with, but me ’n his mother was 
all he seemed to care for, ’n we'd carry on 
together all day just as if none of us was 
more 'n seven years old. 

Charley hed a little room by hisself, where 
he slept, which had a window that looked 
down the track. I gave him a railroad lan- 
tern, which he trimmed and filled hisself af- 
ter I showed him how, ’n wen it was my 
night down he’d light his lantern ’n put it 
in the window at the head of his bed. I 
could see it a long way before I got to the 
house, ’n you don’t know, stranger, what 
comfort it was wen I was a comin’ down 
to see that light and know that my little 
boy was lyin’ there fast asleep and dreamin’ 
that the roar of the train was the footsteps 
of his old pard flying at forty mile an hour.” 

It was my run down Thanksgivingeve. I 
was goin’ to stop off in the mornin’, and 
Bill Walker was to take my train goin’ back. 
We started from Altoona late in the even- 
ing and a good deal behind. It had been a 
bad day. The weather had been warm for 
some time back, and it began to rain in the 
morning’, and hed rained all day. By night 
the wind chopped round to the North’n; it 
began to turn cold, so that wen we started 
it was rainin’ and sleetin’ with an outlook 
for a heavy storm. A darker night I never 
saw, ’n wen the conductor pulled the bell I 
ses to my fireman, ‘‘Crazy, this is goin’ to 
be an ugly run.” My fireman was a wild, 
harum-scarum sort of a boy, and so they 
had nick-named ’im ‘‘Crazy Jake.” But 
they soon dropped the Jake ’n left him 
Crazy, and thet’s the name he allers went 
by. So he ses tome, ‘‘Boss! I guess you’re 
right there.” Crazy was one ’o them boys 
thet never was afeard o nothin’. I’ve seen 
‘im in desperate tight places, but never 
knowed ’im to show the white feather. I 
don’t believe man or devil could scare ’im, 
but this night he seemed to be sorter un- 
easy like. 

Sometimes there’s something makes you 
think beforehand that something is goin’ to 
happen—a kind of—of—presentiment? Yes! 
that’s it. Presentimen’. You can’t tell ex- 
actly how it is, but if there is sperrits in ac- 
cidents or disasters, seems like they was 
tryin’ some way to let folks know in time, 
and couldn’t quite do it. Everything 
seemed to go wrong with us that night. 
The passengers was all a-growlin’ cos we 
hurried ‘em up at supper; and wen I pulled 
out my machine had the very old boy in her. 
No. 29, as I was tellin’ ye, was one of the 
surest engines on the road, but wen she did 
git into her didos she was more obstreper- 
ous ‘na government mule. Ingines is like 
these sewin’ machines or pianners, and them 
things. They git out o’ kilter without no 
reason, and yer ean’t tell w’at’s the matter 
with ’em, only they jest won’t and that’s all 
there is about it. She wouldn’t steam, she 
fretted and snorted and foamed, and 
wouldn’t do her work no ways at all. Me 
and Crazy fussed with her, and worked 
with her, and coaxed and cussed her, but it 
wasn’t no use. We kept runnin’ behind all 
the time instead of makin’ up, ’n the con- 
ductor swore like a pirate. He was a engi- 
neer hisself, and he came out into the cab 
and for five or ten miles he fussed and 
worked and coaxed and cussed. I believe 
that ingine knew just as well that Satan was 
out loose that night as if she’d been a real 
human. Ingines is like women—they can’t 
tell you why a thing is so, and can’t give no 
reason for it, but they jest know it is so. 

Mebbe we'd made thirty mile, or sich 
matter. The rain and sleet and hail and 
snow was comin’ down fearful. The water 
was pourin’ down the mountain and fillin’ 
the ditches and runnin’ much as you saw it 
last night. The wind was blowin’ a tor- 
nado, and come tearin through the passes— 
gulches they call’em in this country—in 
gusts that would strike the locomotive like 
a big wave striking a ship, and almost throw 
her over. It was so dark, too, that I 
couldn’t hev seen Crazy on the other side 
of the cab but for the lantern, and wen he 
opened the furnace door. But I had to get 
along all I could. It wouldn’t do to slow 
up, as I was runnin’ for a meetin’-point. 

Just before you get to the curve at Devil’s 
Run there’s a short stretch of straight track. 
Soon as | struck that I began to look for the 
light in Charley’s window, which was the 
other side of the run. Strainin’ my eyes 
through the dark just at the point of the 
curve I saw a light swinging backwards and 
forwards slowly across the track. You 
know I was a-tellin’ you as everything went 
crooked that night. Soon as I saw that 
light I knew what it all was ina minit. 
It came on me with a rush, like. My 
hair stood on end. I blew brakes. I 








screams to the fireman, ‘Crazy! Devil’s 
Run culvert’s gone, by the livin’ God!” He 
jumped ’n sot the tender brakes, and slid the 
wheels in a flash. The brakemen behind 
didn’t answer. They was dozin’ in the cars 
I reckon. I blew brakes agin with a blast 
to wake the dead, and threw her ever. The 
drivers ground and groaned under me, but 
the rails was sleety and slippery, and I was 
forging ahead to a gulf five hundred feet 
square down, and a hundred and fifty hu- 
man lives behind me. I was tellin’ ye as 
No. 29 that night was dead square ag’in 
goin’ ahead; but wen I threw her back 
seems like she knew her biz and how much 
laid on her doin’ of it well. Women, agin, 
is ingines. Crabbed, crooked, cantakerous 
cusses wen they don’t want toe, but where 
it’s works of goodness or mercy call on’em 
and they’re right there. No 29 took hold 
on that reverse with a grit I never see in no 
engine afore. She put all there was in her 
into every turn, and the whole affair took 
less time than I’m a-tellin’ of it till the dan- 
ger was by. 

When we stopped within twenty feet of 
the light, which was swingin’ still, back- 
wards and forwards, slowly across the track, 
I sez to Crazy, ‘‘Who’s got that lantern?” 
Knew it couldn’t be the trackmen, for we'd 
just met him three miles below, and cept 
him there was nobody nearer’n ten miles at 
that time of night. So I gits down from 
the machine and runs up the road. As I 
comes up I sees a little figure in white. It 
was still a swingin’ of the light, backwards 
and forwards, slowly across the track. He 
was in his nightgown, just as he got out of 
bed, hadn’t no hat, and was barefoot. The 
sleetjhad froze in his hair,and his nightgown 
was stiff with ice. I comes up to ’im—well, I 
was took that way I couldn’t speak. An’ 
he kep’ swingin’ the light, backwards and 
forwards, slowly across the track, and he 
saz to me, he says, ‘‘You and me’s pards, 
isn’t we?” I looksat’ima minit. His eyes 
was open and looked queer. He was dead 
fast asleep. Crazy ketches me or I’d gone 
over, which it were my knees seemed weak 
like. Then I sets down on the rail and 
Crazy picks up the child, ’n huggin’ of ‘im 
up busted right out a cryin’, he did. 

The conductor and some of the men got 
out of the cars and come where we was. 
It was sleetin’ still, ’n’ growin’ bitter cold. 
The boys carried the baby into the baggage 
car, where there was a stove, and took off 
his night clothes and wrapped ’im up in 
blankets and great coats. There was a doc- 
tor on the train, and he ses if we kin git ’im 
back to bed without wakin’ of ’im up, 
p’raps it wouldn’t hurt ’im; but if he was 
to wake, what with the wet, ’n’ the cold, ’n’ 
the fright, like as not it might kill ’im. So 
the boys takes ’im up to carry ’im to the 
house, and I follered along, but I couldn’t 
hev carried a kitten. The doctor he tells 
‘em to be keerful and not wake ’im, for it 
was as much as his life was worth. So 
Crazy takes ’im, and two of ’em holds a 
blanket over ’im to keep the sleet of, ’n’ one 
goes ahead with q lantern, and two or three 
more about with lanterns, so’s to light the 
way. Wen we got to the break it was just 
as Lexpected. Track, road, culvert, every- 
thing gone, clean asif cut out with a knife. 
The water was pitchin’ down the run six 
feet deep, carryin’ big rocks and boulders 
that bounced and bumped from side to side 
and up into the air, clear out of the water. 
It was awful to look at. Howthe child got 
over the gap, which was at least twenty feet 
wide, I don’t know. A tree hed come down 
and lodged crossways, and I suppose he 
must hev gone over onthat. Wenwe come 
to it we was most afraid to try it, for if you 
slipped off the log it was all day with you. 
I didn’t like to trust the boys, and I ses to 
Jake, “Crazy, you won't drop the baby will 
you?” He points down into the break and 
ses, ‘‘Latham, we'd all been down there, 
every mother’s son of us, but for your little 
pard. I'd drop my soul first.” 

Well! we got ’im home safeat last. Mary 
was asleep when we got to the house, and 
was scared as bad as me when she heard 
what was up. We put ’im back in his bed 
and sure enough he never waked up. Next 
mornin’ they threw a trestle over the break 
and trains was runnin’ agin. But the doc- 
tor stayed with us. Jest out of his own 
head, you know, but he seemed anxious. 
Seemed as though he took to the child. 
Don’t wonder at that, neither. Most every- 
body did. 

I watched by ‘im all that night, and tow- 
ards day I got out all his old Christmas 
things and set ’em on toa table near the 
bed, where he could see ’em the first thing. 
But afever came on ’im, ’n’ wen he woke up 
he was out of his head. I speaks to ‘im and 
ses, ‘‘How goes it, Pard?” But he didn’t 
know me. That was Thanksgiving Day, 
you know, ’n’I sat there by him, hopin’ 
every minit as he might come round, so I 
could give ’im his things and we could hev 
our holiday jest as we used todo, But he 
kep’ gettin’ worse from hour to hour. 

He was sick jest a week and wanderin’ 
and wild from first to last. I stayed with 
‘im all the time, for I hadn’t wits enough 
left to handle a machine, and the boys sent 
word not to bother myself about business, 
’n’ they'd see me through. So between ’em 
they did my duty and No. 29 went up and 
down in her reg’lar runs jest as if I was at 
the lever myself. You know I was a tellin’ 
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about the water tank near the house. It 
didn’t use to be used much, but that week 
seemed as though there wasn’t a train, eith- 
er way, that didn’t git out o’ water just 
there, and some of ’em would come over to 
see about the boy. And their wives kept 
sendin’ nice things—and they was all poor 
people, too. You see, somehow it traveled 
about fast what little Pard had done, stop- 
pin’ the train that night, ’n’ he sich a mite 
of achild. An’ it got into the newspapers, 
and the President of the road came up to 
see im and all that. But he just went on 
from day to day, for Death struck ’im from 
the first moment as he stood there in the 
winter rain. 

From his talking while he was delirious 
we found pretty much all how it was. I 
reckon he heard the storm in his sleep and 
the roarin’ of the run and that set ’im to 
dreamin.’ Of course he knew it was my 
night, ’n I had often told’im what a bad 
place it was and what to do if anything hap- 
pened—never thinking that he'd go to doin’ 
of it hisself. But he gits up in his sleep, 
takes his lantern and goes out to meet me. 
I'd be a sittin’ there watchin’ of ‘im by his 
bed, ’n he’d begin first, jest kind o’ mutter- 
in’, and I’d hear him say softly like, as ef 
he was talkin’ to hisself: 

‘‘Pard’s due at the run in twenty minits. 
I kin git there in time.” 

’Peared like it wasall goin’ through his 
mind agin and he was doin over jest what 
he did that night. We could tell wen he 
got to the place where the road broke, for 
he ses, ‘‘Kin I git over on that log? Ef I 
don’t my pard ’Il be killed.” 

Then seemed as though he was goin’ 
down tothe curve where we found him. 
An’ he’d shiver like, as ef the cold rain was 
strikin’ ‘im. 

You see we could mostly foller ’im by 
watchin’ ’im and ketchin’ what he said. 
Onct or twict he shook right hard, and his 
teeth chattered. We thought it was the 
cold he was feelin’ agin as he felt it out there 
in the night with nothin’ on’im. Then he 
keeps still awhile like he was a waitin’ and 
listenin’ for the train, and you'd see ’im hold 
his breath fearin’ he couldn’t ketch the 
sound. Pretty soon he speaks agin, gently 
like, and ses, 

«Kin he see the light in time?” 

’N he waits a bit. Next he jumps right 
upin bed on his knees and screams out at 
the top of his voice, 

“Stop her, Pard! Stop 29!” 

Stranger, I’ve seen frightful things in my 
time, but I never see anything so awful as 
that was. Pale and wild, with the fever on 
‘im, that mere baby was tryin’ to make me 
hear, and the wind howlin’ and the train 
roarin’ the way it was. An’ we'd try to 
keep ‘im still, ’n his mother would coax 
him, and I'd try to quiet him ’n he’d scream 
agin, 

*‘Culvert’s gone! Stop her, Pard!” 

An’ I’d take ’imin my arms ’n he’d be 
all of a quiver. Then it seemed like he 
heerd me whistle, for he ses, 

‘All right! he’s blowin’ brakes.” 

An’ I puts ’im back in bed and he lays 
still a minit like he was a listenin’ and ses, 

‘‘He’s a reversin of 29, he is! My pard— 
pard’s safe.” 

Then he'd shut his eyes and drop off, and 
smile in his sleep, like he was satisfied. By- 
and by he’d begin and go all over it agin, 
and so, day after day, allers the same. He 
seemed to hev itin his mind all the time. 

The doctor, you know, him I wasa tellin’ 
about, well, he stopped off that night and 
staid with us the whole week and nursed 
baby like he was his own. ‘N wen it was 
all over I thought it was no more’n right, ’n 
I ses to ‘im, ‘‘Doctor! can I pay you?” 
‘No!’ ses he, ‘‘Latham, youcan’t. His life 
saved mine. ’N besides that, Latham,” ’n 
he filled up like, ‘‘besides that, Latham, I’ve 
got one jest his age. There ain’t nothin’ 
you kin give me but that little curl there on 
his forehead.” So Mary takes the scissors 
and cuts it off. He kissed it ’n put it in his 
pocket ’n went away. 

On the night of the break at Devil’s Run, 
wen I got off the machine to go and see 
what was the matter, I pulls out my watch 
and it was twelve o’clock and three minits. 
It was exactly a week after that I took out 
my watch and it was twelve o’clock and 
three minits. Some of the neighbors had 
come from around in the mountains ’n a 
minister from a village about fifteen miles 
off. I didn’t give no attention to nothin,’ 
for I was stunned like and didn’t know how 
it all was. I was a settin’ in front of the 
house on a large stone where Charley used 
to sit and wait for me wen I was coming by, 
and I heerd a whistle. An’ I see a train. 
It stopped near where I was. The locomo- 
tive was No. 29. The boys had her dressed 
in mournin,’ Bill Walker was runnin’ her 
and Crazy was firin.’ There was three 
coaches, filled with the boys and their wives 
and children. They was in their best clothes, 
when they came by wher’ I was sittin’-—they 
all knew it was little Charley's place—the 
men took off their hats and the women had 
their handkerchers to their faces. I allers 
knowed they was very fond of him, but it 
seemed as though they had lost an only child. 
There was six little boys, all the same size, 
and they took ‘im up, and we all follered up 
the side of the mountain. It was a mild 
day, and the sun was shinin’ bright. We 
crossed Devil's Run and came to a place of 





level ground where there was some large 


pine-trees. It was just over the cliff, alittle 
ways from the road, say a hundred feet, and 
in plain sight of where he stood wavin’ his 
lantern backwards and forwards slowly 
across the track, wen he said, ‘You and 
me’s pards, isn’t we?” 

After all, it was harder on Mary than on 
me. In three months’ time I took her there 
too. I stayed on the line a while after that, 
but I couldn’ never go back to my house 
agin, and whenever I was goin’ by and saw 
those two heaps of fresh earth it worked on 
me so I couldn't stand it. 

AsI was tellin’, I sometimes think I'd 
like to go back there and see the place once 
more, but seems as if I was afeerd. I don’t 
believe in ghosts, but I know if I was to 
run a train around that curve on a dark 
night I'd see my little Charley waving his 
light as he did that night when it cost him 
his life. —Christian Union. 
oe 


POLITICAL GAMBLING. 








It is not creditable to the intelligence of 
the age, that the great question of electing 
a President should have been turned into a 
vast field of profit for the gamblers, and 
that in this city alone two million of dol- 
lars should have been staked on the issue, 
and left in the hands of men who are out ot 
the pale of decentsociety. Gentlemen who 
would have been horrified to be greeted by 
these men in public as acquaintances, and 
would have ejected them into the street if 
they ever called at their residences, made 
confidants of these gamblers, and entrusted 
them with large sums of money. People 
who are openly opposed to lotteries, never 
play cards, and to whom dice are an abom- 
ination, possessed themselves of pool-tick- 
ets on the most approved plan. Clerks 
staked their salaries for many weeks on the 
issue of the day, even ladies commissioned 
their male friends to invest large sums in 
the tempting game. Fashions and scandal 
were discarded for the nonce, and betting 
and hedging were discussed with avidity. 
Evidently society needs improvement.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


PONDS EXTRACT 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 


Take no other. 
A 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADI ES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 

pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEM ORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often ep cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Froste Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. R Sor , Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Calds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. : 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it h pooner y. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the cake article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMP. » 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York, 


we 7 and steady work 
GOO D PA y for one or two en- 
terprising men or women in each county. Particulars 
free. Do not let this opportunity pass. Send $3.00 
for outfit worth $20.00. Address J. LATHAM & CO, 
419 Washingt on Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO.581 WA SHINGTON STREET. 
All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
January 1, 1877. will draw interest from that date. 
Interest on deposits will commence quarterly. Quar- 
ter days are the first day of January, April, July, and 
October in each year. 4w50 











Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street. 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
 anent accommodations if desired while under treat- 

Sposa attention given to diseases ‘omen 
Children. " aie ty 

2 Preserve this notice. 


10 PER CENT NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
a8 an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
culars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATEINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Vwi or 72 Cedar st., New York. 
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The Magee Standard Base Burner 

at) —AND— 

The Magee Standard Furnace, 

Have each received the highest premium for superior- 

ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 

medal awarded to goods of their class at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent far apres A of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. [Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE C0O., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 
and by our Agents throughout the United States and 


Canada. : 
Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
8w43 
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Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2} Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
§" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 


No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2r"AGENTS WANTED. tf33 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


asxos” Large Oval Tablets. 
Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP —Reiatenes June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is e jally adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO,, 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same #egrees. f 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., ddress:— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SWARTHMORE CoLLEeGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
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WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 

Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 

Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 

man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 

Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 

demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 

for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Fa. 











I ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

IJ AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightfu 

home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—- 


New York Infirmary.- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


d the Secretary, 
pean, ane Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. _ 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. ang persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties Comeons of obtaining a good head of hair are 

sted to call. 

aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, fromold age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I doall 
that I claim. DR. PIERCE, 


st reet Boston. 
339 Tremont St hit 








DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
a A... —¥ by oo uet approved meth- 
‘ e largest Music in the worl 
$15.00. Send for Circular. ee 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 








A GENTS! Greatest Ore of the season. t 
£1 $10 Chromos F ae away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Moun out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 


AN OUNCE OF ANY or 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


T= same quantity and quality contained in 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus pF 25 cents. rn 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


23 School St., Boston, 
Zw. 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMSB, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


o Let by the Day or Week, 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
om 17H 
Riewdoors trom Tremont see’, BOSTON, 

&@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with prof 
stonal skill and long capirionse in the ” 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 104 m. to P. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 





<> DECALCOMANI E, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book . 

4 PP, giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent -paid for 1@ cta, 
mie Pig 


100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Lan Animals, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic ac. 

They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate 

most beautifal painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROM 

for 10 cts, ; 60 for 60 ets. Agents wanted, - 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York) 


J.W. BUuAaAcE & co. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Meu, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'INGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, = and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
ao and all points in ILLINOoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MIcHIGAN, MINNEsoTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN Luuinois, lowa, DAKoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
Cotorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NORTHERN WIscoNnsIN and Min- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.uTs and all points in the Great Northwest. Ite 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chi and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
Wert of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pallman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning throngh to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Traing 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction, 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
dail 


New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
7o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

{ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago 

Eastern. ] 





Marvin Hvetirt, 
Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
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HOME. FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Eprrors JoUuRNAL:—Since I last wrote 
you I have had many a tale to tell, and have 
not told it. A drawback to the satisfaction 
of traveling is that the more one sees and 
enjoys, the less time there is to share one’s 
pleasure with those whom one is eager to 
tell all about it. 

The last seven months have been so filled, 
for me, with the interests which are insepa- 
rable from a journey to and from the Pacific 
Coast, and the more novel interests of a 
gypsy life in that land of wonders, Califor- 
nia, that I could not find opportunity to tell 
your readers of them as I had hoped to do. 
I do not like to think that the chance is al- 
together lost, and still hope that I may oc- 
casionally have a word to say of my sight- 
seeing and studies during our wanderings. 

Little more than a month has passed since 

. I turned my face homeward, but already the 
“Grand Exposition” looms up between the 
life of to-day and that which will always re- 
main in my memory as that of a charmed 
summer. And already, again, the Exposi- 
tion, with all its rich and bewildering im- 
pressions, has lost its centennial interest, 
since we are reminded that in this nation’s 
jubilee, which, as Lucy Stone fitly says, a 
protest made possible, anything which sa- 
vored of protest even against a giant wrong, 
was considered by the managers as ‘‘not 
suited to the time and place.” 

If rumor spoke truly, when Mrs. Gillespie 
returned to Philadelphia at one time from a 
laborious tour, in which she had publicly 
and successfully appealed to the women of 
the country to contribute time and zeal and 
money to further the Exposition project, the 
board to which she submitted her report and 
surrendered the funds she had collected, de- 
cided against allowing her a vote in the dis- 
position of them. It is said that she con- 
sidered a protest so exactly in time and place, 
and made it so effectively, that, lest they 
should lose her valuable services, she was 
allowed a vote with them. 

It may, perhaps, sometimes be said, and 
truly, to those whose hearts burn with a 
sense of injustice: 

“Nor time nor place did then adhere, 
And yet you would make both.” 

But better this than that the heroic spirit 
being lost through material successes, it 
should be truly said, referring to time and 
place: 


“They have made themselves, and that their fitness 
now does unmake you.” 


But, however much we may regret that 
our successes have emasculated our spirit, so 
that such a protest as our fathers made 
boldly, in ringing words and at the cannon’s 
mouth, must to-day be boxed in black wal- 
nut and laid peacefully away on a high 
shelf, where it will not sober the smile nor 
chill the spirit of self-gratulation ;—even its 
tomb-stone, with its hic jacet being care- 
fully suppressed ;—one cannot fail to rejoice 
at the impetus which the display of what 
some women are doing will give to many 
who have felt that their sex was an insuper- 
able obstacle to wide interests and business 
undertakings. Woman will not much longer 
consent to go down to posterity, figuratively, 
as the mummy of an Aztec woman seen in 
the Exposition comes down to us, in its re- 
pulsive material reality. The latter, who 
seems to have been a chieftainess, wears em- 
blems of feminine industry, bunches of cot- 
ton gray and white, a shell and bobbins. 
But a sponge is in her mouth, and a shell is 
tied over her pre-historic lips. These may 
have been used in the process of embalming, 
or may have been a symbol of her duty to 
keep silence. 

The woman of the future will not con- 
sent, in blind submission to custom, to re- 
press any of her God-given powers. 

Among many other tokens in the Exposi- 
tion, of Woman’s energy, was a beautiful 
exhibit of artificial flowers, an art to which 
a lady of rank devoted herself when pecu- 
niary misfortune overtook her, and in which 
she now employs fifty assistants. While ad- 
miring the beautiful Lambeth faience, made 
by the Doulton Co., I learned that the spir- 
ited designs upon it were drawn by a Miss 
Barton, who traces them without previous 
sketching, directly upon the soft clay. She 
is the only person who so draws. Her de- 
lineations of animal forms are considered 
scarcely inferior to those of Rosa Bonheur. 

I lingered before the exquisite terra cotta 
in the Denmark collection, exhibited by P. 
Ipsen’s widow. Vases and tazzas showed on 
a black ground, exquisitely dainty designs 
and natural coloring; anemones with their 
pale blush, succory ‘‘blue as asummer sky,” 
and here a wheat-field, in which brilliant 
poppies held up their cups of scarlet, and 
their bent buds nodded. All the flower- 
decorated terra cotta in the Denmark col- 
lection is painted by Madame Tchierning, 
the wife of the Crown Minister, for love of 
art, not need of money. 

I was glad to hear of the graceful recog- 
nition which was made by the manufacturer 
of a newspaper description of this lovely 
exhibit written by your correspondent and 
our co-worker, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill. 
Through a Dane who had forwarded the 
account, Madame Ilsen returned a lovely and 
valuable tazza, decorated with wild-roses 
and blackberry vines. The letter which 
accompanied it, translated by the Dane be- 

fore mentioned, iato unusual but expressive 





English, showed so kindly a spirit and also 

one so democratic in its recognition of 

workingwomen, that I asked for it to send 

to you—and it is partly because I wished to 

speak of this that I have been beguiled into 

the apparent absurdity of adding one tothe 

innumerable Exposition letters: 
COPENHAGEN, SEpt., 11, 1876. 

{| Mrs. CHURCHILL, 

1 Most Honorable Madame: 

Pardon me that I, although not known to 
you, yet would give to you my thanks for 
the interest you take in my manufacture. I 
feel glad for your many beautiful and se- 
lected words concerning it, and I do not 
doubt that an article in so high a paper will 
have a goodinfluence. I therefore consider 
myself in the debt of the honorable author 
of the above-named article, and flatter my- 
self that a bowl, painted of Mrs, Colonel 
Tchierning may find an humble space in 
your house. A magnificent son, now man- 
ager of my manufactory, according to my 
wish and to my complete satisfaction, asks 
me to give you his thanks, as the female 
help in my establishment also ask me to 
bring you the thanks from them all. 

Finally, excuse me that the letter is writ- 
ten in Danish, as lam not in the English 
language mighty, and just wish to write to 
you myself, With my best regards, 

I remain yours most respectfully, 

Louise IpsEN. 


I am glad the day has come when active 
and able women reach out from country to 
country to recognize the efforts and sympa- 
thy of their sister workers. M. F. E. 

Tewksbury Mass. 

oe- 


THE VALUE OF PETITIONS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have as poor an 
opinion as any living man or woman can 
have of offering petitions to the Legislature, 
so far as immediate results are concerned. 
But while I do not look for much effect to 
grow out of petitions offered to Legislatures, 
not in agreement with their wills, yet I see 
in another quarter a chance, if improved, 
for much good. If any one be a worshiper 
of God and do His will him God heareth. 
It seems to be so with the Legislature; if 
any man be a worshiper of the Legislature 
and doeth its will, him it heareth. But, 
there is one difference worthy of notice; 
God is a sovereign, a great king over all the 
earth, while the Legislatures are not such. 
The people. under God, are the sovereigns. 
They make and break Legislatures. Now 
while my faith is uncomfortably weak in 
regard to the efficacy of offering petitions to 
Legislatures, I am surprised that so few 
young men and women seem disposed to 
spread the petitions, and offer them for sig- 
natures among the people. The case pre- 
sents one of the best possible opportunites of 
making Suffragists. 

Circulate the petitions in every nook and 
corner of the old Bay State My word for 
it, by so doing we shall make many con- 
verts, and lay a foundation for a world of 
practical wisdom. J. B. AUSTINE. 


Warren, Mass. 
——__ - -eo  ———- 
HOW WOMEN WOULD VOTE. 


A few days before election two unmar- 
ried ladies were discussing the Suffrage 
question. Said one: 

‘Perhaps before another Presidential year 
comes round we women will have the priv- 
ilege of voting.” 

“Well,” replied the other, ‘‘when Suffrage 
is given to our sex we single women will 
have some difficulty in determining who to 
vote for. Of course married women will 
vote for the candidate their husbands favor, 
but what will the unfortunate single sisters 
do?” 

This lady seemed to insinuate that in po- 
litical matters Woman would have no mind 
of her own. I cannot believe this. Mar- 
ried women would not vote a ticket they 
believed to be wrong simply because their 
husbands voted it. Conscience would be a 
far better guide for Woman in politics than 
a husband. Had women voted in our late 
election, thousands whose husbands voted 
for Rice or Adams would have voted for 
Baker. Woman would seldom favor bad leg- 
islation. In Somerville, not quite a year 
ago, 750 men and 1230 women signed a pe- 
tition to the Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men against the granting of liquor licenses. 
Many women signed this petition whose 
husbands refused to sign it. In considering 
the petition, the Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men decided that the names of the 1230 
women could have no weight because they 
were not legal voters. 

It is claimed that Woman is less practical 
than Man. However that may be, in poli- 
tics I am certain she would be less partisan. 
Said a rural politician: 

‘“‘We hear of the German or the Irish 
vote going with this party, and the Negro 
vote going with that party. If the women 
voted we should hear of the Woman vote 
going solid with one party or the other.” 

If the Woman vote does go solid, it will 
go solid for principle. The words of Mrs. 
Jane Welton, at a Suffrage meeting in Wes- 
leyan Hall, a few months ago, words of re- 
buke to men and of warning to women, are 
still ringing in my ears: ‘‘Let us have a 
little less party and a little more principle.” 

Already women have appeared at pri- 
mary political meetings, and as distributors 
of ballots at the polls. She has advanced 
thus far in politics and has not unsexed her- 
self. Try her still farther. Trust her in 
Municipal and State elections. She will 





neither disgrace herself nor her husband. 

I once heard Mrs. Livermore remark 
that she was not half so anxious for women 
to vote as she was anxious that they should 
be grand enough to vote. I believe the day 
is not far distant when the ballot—one of 
the greatest privileges of this free country 
—will be placed in the hands of Woman. 
Let her prepare for that day. Let her edu- 
cate herself for the ballot, so that, when the 
privilege is granted her, she may be really 
“grand enough” to exercise it intelligently 
and conscientiously. Then, ‘‘single sisters” 
will know how tovote. Then, married wo- 
men will not vote as their husbands do, if 
their husbands vote wrong. Let us, men 
and women, we who believe in education 
above ignorance, principle above party, 
right above wrong, join hands in the work 
of uplifting the politics of this glorious 
“land of liberty” to a standard of purity 
that shall command the respect and admi- 
ration of the civilized world. 

E. F. TEMPLE. 

North Somerville, Mass. 

———_— o> 
CAUSES OF ILL-HEALTH. 








“Woman, know thyself, enough for thee to know.” 

In looking over the JouRNAL of Nov. 4th, 
I was saddened by the perusal of an article 
on the failing health of western women; 
not believing in Dr. Draper’s assertion in 
his Physiology, that ‘Woman is mentally 
and physically imperfect,” but merely con- 
sidering the doctor a second edition of that 
impious King Alfonza of Spain, who said 
that if the Almighty had consulted him 
when he made the world, he could have 
given Him some useful hints! It seems to 
me there are two Idols worshiped by wo- 
men, which are the cause of so much 
marred existence. The first, Fashion, that 
great Diana of the Parisians, before whom 
the world lies prostrate and Woman dis- 
abled; upon her ring of changes trade is 
kept brisk. She is remorseless and untiring 
in her demand, slaying her thousands, while 
she fills the coffers of the merchant princes. 

The masterly silence of the physicians is 
spoken of, this I think will often be found 
a necessity, to-cover the uncertainty and 
short coming of the profession. This is 
the second idol; women at large learn almost. 
everything but that which is of the most 
vital importance to them, viz: the knowl- 
edge of the ‘‘House they live in,” which is 
really a captivating study; then, if, from 
irregular manner of living, insufficient 
sleep, lack of needful exercise, errors in 
clothing, and mechanical restraints of dress 
on the free movement of the body, women 
are lost to all healthful enjoyment, they 
consign themselves, it may be, to the hands 
of a strange physician, without inquiry 
even of his antecedents and surroundings. 
Then often it is masterly arrogance on one 
side, and ignorant submission on the other. 

The American Journal of Medical Science 
says: ‘‘Every thoughtful man who wishes 
well to this department, Gyneecology, (dis- 
eases of women) must view with concern 
the unwise haste with which young practi- 
tioners, who have had neither time nor op- 
portunity to acquire experience in general 
medicine, strive to devote themselves to it.”’ 
It would seem, there is no trade or profes- 
sion acquired at a smaller outlay of money 
and time than this, which accounts for the 
quantity and quality of the material offer- 
ing for the two years’ courses of lectures 
in our great rival schools. Perhaps not 
more than one-tenth of these ever have the 
opportunity of practical knowledge in hos- 
pital wards. Huxley’s address before the 
managers of the John Hopkins University, 
it is to be hoped, will have a happy influ- 
ence in this direction. 

General culture is the remedy for this 
great evil. Human physiology should be 
taught in every girl’s school, so that mothers 
may no longer cripple their children from 
the cradle. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, in that admirable 
book, ‘‘Diseases of Modern Life,” says 
“It is as ifthe fashion willed that. to be 
fashionable is to be physically disabled.” 

In conclusion, shall I offer a quotation 
from another physician, Dr. Samuel Bard, 
to wit: “I confess, not without severe re- 
gret, that toward the end of thirty years’ 
practice, I found much less occasion for 
the use of instruments than I did in the be- 
ginning, and I believe we may certainly 
conclude that the person who, in propor- 
tion to the extent of his practice, meets 
with the most frequent occasion for their 
use, knows least of the powers of Nature, 
and that he who boasts of his skill and suc- 
cess in their application is a very dangerous 


man.” THEMISTA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

<> e -—________ 

A SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


We have received from Susan B: Anthony 
the following petition for a sixteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, 

TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: * 

The undersigned, citizens of the United States, 
residents of the State of , earnestly pray your 
Honorable Bodies to adept measures for so amending 
the Constitution as to prohibit the several States 
from disfranchising United States citizens on account 
of sex. 

When this petition is full, it is to be re- 
turned to Sarah A. Spencer, corner of L 
and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Accompanying the petition is an appeal 











in its behalf, of which the following is an” 
extract :— 

Having petitioned to our law-makers, 
State and National, for years, many from 
weariness and despair have vowed to appeal 
no more; for our petitions, =| they, by the 
tens of thousands, are p‘led up mid the 
National archives unheeded and ignored. 
Yet, it is possible to roll up such a mam- 
mouth petition, borne into Congress on the 
shoulders of stalwart men, that we can no 
longer be neglected or forgotten. States- 
men and politicians, alike, are conquered 
by majorities. We urge the women of this 
country to make now the same united effort 
for their own rights, that they did at the 
south, when the 13th rmendment was pend- 
ing. Thena petition of over 300,000 was 
rolled up by the leaders of the Suffrage 
movement, and presented in the Senate by 
the Hon. CharlesSumner. But the leading 
statesmen who welcomed Woman’s untiring 
efforts to secure the black man’s freedom, 
frowned down the same demands when 
made for herself. Is not liberty as sweet 
to her as to him? Are not the political dis- 
abilities of sex as grievous as those of 
color? Is not a civil rights bill that shall 
open to women the college doors, the trades 
and professions—that shall secure her per- 
sonal and property rights, as necessary for 
her protection, as for that of the colored 
man? 

And yet the highest judicial authorities 
have decided that the spirit and letter of 
our National Constitution are not broad 
enough to protect Woman in her political 
rights; and for the redress of her wrongs 
they remand her to the State. If this Mag- 
na Charta of Human Rights can be thus 
narrowed by judicial interpretations in 
favor of class legislation, then must we de- 
mand an amendment that in clear, unmis- 
takable language, shall declare the equality 
of all citizens before the law. 

Women are citizens, first of the United 
States, and second of the State wherein 
they reside; hence, if robbed by State au- 
thorities of any right founded in nature or 
secured by law, they have the same right to 
national protection against the State, as 
against the infringement of any foreign 
power. If the United States government 
can punish a woman for voting in one State, 
why has it not the same power to protect 
her in the exercise of that right in every 
State? The Constitution declares it the 
duty of Congress to guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government, to 
every citizen equality of rights. This is 
not done in States where women, thoroughly 
qualified, are denied admission into colleges, 
which their property is taxed to build and 
endow; where they are denied the right to” 
practice law and are thus debarred from one 
of the most lucrative professions; where they 
are denied a voice in the government, and 
thus, while suffering all the ills that grow 
out of the giant evils of intemperance, pros- 
titution, war, heavy taxation and political 
corruption, stand powerless to effect any 
reform. Prayers, tears, psalm-singing and 
expostulation are light in the balance, com- 
pared with that power at the ballot box 
that converts opinions into law. If women 
who are laboring for peace, temperance, 
social purity and the rights of labor, would 
take the speediest way to accomplish what 
they propose, let them demand the ballot 
in their own hands, that they may have a 
direct power in the government. Thus 
only can they improve the conditions of the 
outside world and purify the home. As 
political pe may | is the door to civil, relig- 
ious and social liberty, here must our work 
begin. 

Jonstituting as we do one-half the people, 
bearing the burdens of one-half the National 
debt, equally responsible with man for the 
education, religion and morals of the risin 
generation, let us with united voice sen 
forth a protest against the present political 
status of Woman, that shall echo and re- 
echo through the land. In view of the 
numbers and character of those making the 
demand, this should be the largest petition 
ever yet rolled up in the old world or the 
new ;—a petition that shall settle forever the 
popular objection that ‘‘Women do not want 
to vote.” 

ELizaABeETH CaADy STANTON, 
MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


SEA SHORE, AND PRAIRIE, by Mary P. 

Thacher: 

This little volume is ‘‘by his permission 
gratefully dedicated to Henry W. Longfel- 
low, whose songs have cheered so many 
travelers by the wayside.” It consists of a 
series of chapters, each one complete in it- 
self, and all of them either useful as _his- 
tory, or pleasant as descriptive of mountain 
or prairie life. It will be read with pleas- 
ure by the grown people and by younger 
readers. It is published by James R. Os- 
good & Co. 








SUMMER AFTERNOONS, by Susan Coolidge, 
author of the ‘““New Year’s Bargain:’ 
‘‘What Katy Did,” &c. 

This little book is in short chapters, each 
independent of the other, and each inter- 
esting and helpful and good tor those who 
read. Itis published by Roberts Brothers. 





FLAXIE FR1zzLE, by Sophie May. 

This is a child’s book, printed in the 
large clear type which should always be 
used for children’s books. It is a story of 
the sayings and doings of Flaxie Frizzle, a 
little ten year old, whose mother was dead, 
and who fell into the hands of a good, sen- 
sible, new mamma. It is a safe, pleasant 
book for the little ones, and may be the first 
of a series, like the Dotty Dimple, and Lit- 
tle Prudy stories, which are by the same 
author. Itis published by Lee & Shenard. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. By Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 





This book explains its character and pur- 


ST 
pose by the following dedication: «To Pro- 
fessor Maria Mitcheil, this little book of 
fables of astronomy, written in the hope of 
interesting the small people and leading 
them to a study of its more fascinating 
truths, is gratefully and lovingly dedicated 
by her pupil and satellite, the author.” |; 
is illustrated by ‘‘Champ,” and printed on 
fine paper. 

Its chapters are disconnected stories, 
amusing, instructive, and strung together 
in the person of little Joy Fairchild, who 
in her dreams wandered through the Sky 
Gardens, to make acquaintance with con. 
stellations, comets, eclipses, &c., and who 
besides heard good stories that had little to 
do with astronomy. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Dec. 8th, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford is 
speak on ‘Business Principles.” 
Club tea at 6:30 P. m. 
Ladies will please show-their tickets. 








* 

Holiday Music Books! 
17 SPLENDID VOLUMES FOR PRESENTS, 
Uniform in Style, Binding and price, 
which is foreach Book, in Boards, 


$2.50; In Cloth, $3.; In Cloth, full 
Gilt $4, 


THE WORLD OF SONG sr ‘sstt stuses 


has 250 pages, Ful sic Size, filled wit 
the best Songs and Duets of the day. ~~ 


GEMS OF THE ANCE is the latest Bound 
| Volume of In- 
strumental Music, 232 pages, Full Sheet Music 
Size, filled with the best recent compositions of 
Strauss, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, and others. It 
isa companion to the famous ““GEMs oF STRAUss,” 


Also, Vocat. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
Gems of English Song. Silver Wreath, 
Gems of Scottish Song. INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss. 
Wreath of Gems. Home Circle, Vol I & Il. 
Shower of Pearls. Pianists’ Album. 
Operatic Pearls. Pianoforte Gems. 


Also the MusicaL TREASURE, both Vocal and In- 
strumental, ORGAN aT Home, for Reed Organs, and 
PrIano aT Home, with Piano Duets. 


Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson& Co,, 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 











Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Description of 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all for a Two Centr 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE. Quarterly, 25 cts. a year. 

VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
50cents in paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
eow2w50 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats, 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, , 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & (. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


\] 


_ 
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